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Letters to the Editors 





Church Leaders Support Policy on Reunion 





Discuss Editorial Statement 


To the Editors: 

I think your plan of procedure in re- 
gard to the reunion of the Presbyterian 
churches is splendid (Editorial, May 13). 
You are keeping the debate on a high 
level. The heart of all the arguments for 
the reunion seem to me to resolve them- 
selves in the fact that it is an expression 
of Christian fellowship. If I did not think 
that we were following the mind of Christ 
1 would not favor the movement. Of 
course it is in keeping with the true 
Presbyterianism which is based upon the 
fundamental idea of the unity of believ- 
ers and has the machinery to enable those 
who honestly differ to live together in 
harmony and peace. If ever there has 
been a need for the gospel of reconcilia- 
tion it is now. 

Thank you for your excellent paper 
and the good it has already accomplished. 
I am sure that the future holds in store 
many more opportunities for constructive 
service in the work of our Lord. May 
God bless you. 

JAMES W. JACKSON. 
Columbia, S. C. 





To the Editors: 


. . Allow me to say that I am in 
thorough accord with the program you 
suggest. The only question I would raise 
is concerning the third item of the pro- 
gram. I doubt if the Committee on “%o- 
operation and Union has any authority 
for promoting fellowship between the two 
branches of the family. Some might feel 
that the committee had far exceeded its 
authority. I would favor the committee 
asking the General Assembly to commend 
to the synods and presbyteries the idea 
of inviting members of the U. S. A. church 
to address them on the subject of union. 
The presbyteries and synods of the USA. 
church would do likewise. 

The poll conducted by your paper has 
led me to hope that if this matter is han- 
dled wisely and with great patience union 
may come sooner than we had thought. 

Cc. L. KING. 
Houston, Texas. 
To the Editors: 

Your program is not only wise and 
Christian, but also statesmanly in its 
long-range conception, and sure to achieve 
good results. 

ROSWELL LONG. 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


To the Editors: 

‘ . Let me express my appreciation of 
the statement you have made. I like 
thoroughly the program you suggest. It 
seems to me that you have tempered a 
steady purpose with patience which I be- 
lieve is wise at this time. The second 
plank in your program indicates that you 
feel, as I do, that we can’t hurry this thing 
along. Your first statement indicates as 
your others do that we must not lose sight 
ever of our goal of union unless the Lord 
in some way definitely shows us that it is 
mot te be... .« 
W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON. 
Richmond, Va. 





To the Editors: 

I think the plan that you have 
outlined for church reunion is a splendid 
one, the most important part of which is 
the promotion of a better understanding 
between the Northern and Southern 
churches. I am not sure exactly how this 
can be brought about, but I have an idea 
that the most effective way lies in getting 
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some of the leading Northern laymen and 
ministers before our various church meet- 
ings in order that some of our brethren 
may have an opportunity to see for them- 
selves that these men are sound in faith. 

A. L. CURRIE. 
Richmond, Va. 





To the Editors: 
¥ You may consider my answer to 
be “Yes” to each of the questions you 
ask. 

J. R. CUNNINGHAM, President. 
Davidson College, 
Davidsor., N. C. 


To the Editors: 


I am in hearty sympathy with such a 
program as you outline. ... 

I feel that it is very important that 
the matter of reunion be kept constantly 
before our denomination. The opposition 
group will have much to say. Our people 
need to be educated on the value of 
Presbyterianism’s being united. 

FRANK P. ANDERSON. 
Charleston, S. C. 


To the Editors: 
Your suggested policy is sound and will 
have my support. 
R. D. NOLEN. 
Prescott, Ark. 
To the Editors: 
approve. 
D. H. EDINGTON. 
Mobile, Ala. 


To the Editors: 
This is a wise policy—the only one pos- 
sible. 
PETER H. PLEUNE. 
Louisville, Ky. 


To the Editors: 


From my point of view your program 
for promoting the cause of the reunion of 
the Presbyterian Churches is eminently 
wise. I am confident that the sentiment 
in favor of the reunion is growing rapidly 
in our church. Definite action should not 
be too long delayed. However, a pro- 
gram of education is very badly needed, 
particularly among the laymen. ° 

Cc. GRIER DAVIS. 
Asheville, N. C. 


To the Editors: 


The policy you have outlined appeals 
to me as a wise one. . . 
LEWIS J. SHERRILL. 
Louisville, Ky. 


To the Editors: 


I think your statement of policy on the 
question of reunion is a wise and states- 
man-like approach. I am in hearty agree- 
ment with this policy and wil] give it my 
support. 


ALBERT J. KISSLING. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


To the Editors: 


‘ Now that we know the sentiment 
in the church, I feel that the effort to- 
ward union should be redoubled, and the 
issue pushed to its earliest successful 
consummation. . . The conditions in the 
border synods are such that long delay 
will be as criminal as rejection of re- 
union. Unless we can soon strengthen the 
Presbyterian position in Missouri, for in- 
stance, we will lose this synod, not. by 
secession but by extinction. Before that 
happens, we will, if necessary, overture 
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the Assembly to realign its boundaries and 
assign us to the USA Church. You see, 
with us it isn’t only a question of Zeal 
for union, it’s a matter of Presbyterian 
survival. 

. I suppose, in view of existing con- 
ditions, the policy you outline is about the 
wisest possible course . . . though it 
doesn’t suit some of us who would rather 
see union hastened. ... 

B. FRANK HALL. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





To the Editors: 
. I am for this program. 
HOLMES ROLSTON. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





To the Editors: 


‘ There is one phrase with which 
I take issue definitely. It is your second 
conclusion about the poll: “Sixty-three 
per cent apparently would not vote for 
it at the present time.” 

I am convinced that you are making a 
grievous error in assuming that the 34 
per cent who favor union, but are con- 
cerned about the opposing minority, would 
vote with the opposing 29 per cent instead 
of with the favoring 37 per cent in any 
definite issue. Surely it would be quite 
otherwise. The growing majority favoring 
union in the last five or six General As- 
semblies indicate that at least the full 71 
per cent would be found voting for union 
in any test of strength. Such contacts 
as I have had with individuals tend in the 
same direction. Many, indeed, are con- 
cerned about the opposing minority, and 
are inclined to vote for postponement on 
that account, but when some definite step 
toward union SHOULD come to vote, they 
would be found voting in favor. 

My personal conviction is that your poll 
clearly shows 71 per cent ready to stand 
up and be counted now as favoring union, 
should the matter be brought to a test; 
and surely we could count on at least 
another five or ten per cent from among 
those who now have no expressed con- 
victions on the matter. 

Your suggestions 1, 3 and 4 certainly 
represent the wise and Christian policy, 
and I am prepared to give it full support. 
I am not so sure about your No. 2... . 
I am not gure it is entirely the course that 
Christ would have us to pursue. Eighty- 
one years—since 1865—have completely 
eliminated the original causes of division 
in the church. The causes of division to- 
day have grown up in the last twenty 
years, and might have been. entirely 
avoided if the effort toward union in 1917 
to 1920 had been successful. . . The 
Separatist spirit has great vitality, both 
in and out of our own church. If we 
delay in the hope of changing over many 
of them I fear that we will be doomed to 
disappointment and a long delay. 

Meantime, WHAT OF THE MAJORITY? 
HAVE MAJORITIES ANY RIGHTS?. . 
We have heard much of the rights of 
minorities. Is there not something Pres- 
byterian about majorities having certain 
rights and privileges? 

It happens that I am pastor of a church 
where half the congregation does not 
know there is any difference between 
Presbyterians, US and USA, and the others 
wonder why there should be. 

ROBERT EXCELL FRY. 
Hollywood, Fla. 


To the Editors: 


I am in favor of the program you have 
outlined. 
R. J. McMULLEN. 
Centre College, Danville, Ky. 
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Grahain Building Sale 
DeploredinSuwannee 


Presbytery Overture 


Assembly Asked to Attempt 
To Retrieve ‘‘Loss Incurred’”’ 


Suwannee Presbytery is protesting by 
a 22-10 vote the sale last November 
of the Graham building in Jacksonville, 
Fla., in an overture to the General As- 
sembly. A statement accompanying the 
overture charges that the building, 
owned by the Presbyterian Church, US, 
and managed by the Executive Commit- 
tee of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief of Louisville, was “‘sacri- 
ficed for a net price of less than $380,- 
000” and asks the committee to explain 
“why no more investigation was made 
on the ground and why the transaction 
was handled in such apparent secrecy.” 

The presbytery deplores the sale of 
the building for the price and under 
the circumstances, and requests the As- 
sembly to take action “to prevent a re- 
currence of an affair of this kind and 
to appoint a committee to see if by re- 
purchase of the building or by other 
means, it would be possible to retrieve 
the loss incurred by the sale.”’ 


That the income from the building 
went for the benefit of aged ministers, 
their widows and dependents is stressed 
by the presbytery. 

According to records, the building 
netted for this purpose more than a 
million dollars during the 25 years the 
church owned it, an average of more 
than $40,000 a year. The Louisville com- 
mittee, now, the report declares, will 
invest the proceeds from the sale of 
the building in securities which will re- 
turn less than $13,000 a year. 

It is pointed out that the church 
owned the building and had a 99-year 
lease on the ground on which it stood, 
with approximately 65 years yet to run 
at the time of the sale. The overture 
insists that it is the considered judg- 
ment of responsible business and 
churchmen of Jacksonville that had 
adequate investigation been made on 
the ground no _ serious consideration 
would have been given.to a sale for the 
price received and that somewhere be- 
tween $500,000 and $1,000,000 could 
and should have been realized. 

The building was purchased for 
$714,424 in 1921; in 1926 an offer of 
$1,000,000 was refused, the overture 








OPENS PRE-ASSEMBLY CONFER- 
ENCE—wWalter W. Van Kirk, secretary 
of the Department of International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, will open the first pre- 
Assembly Conference on Christian Re- 
lations, at Montreat, N. C., Wednesday 
evening, May 22. Discussion periods 
will follow each of three talks. The con- 
ference will extend into Thursday morn- 
ing and afternoon with other addresses 
on ‘Marriage and the Home,” by Leland 
Foster Wood, and “The Liquor Situa- 
tion,”’ by W. Roy Breg. 





states. Real estate values in Jackson- 
ville at the time of the recent sale, it 
declares, were in excess of those in 
1926. The great shortage of office space 
in Jacksonville is underscored and it is 
reported that the new owners of the 
building, the Bancroft Investment Cor- 
poration, have increased the rent. 
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Atlantic City Will 
Be Scene of Assembly 
For Northern Church 


Full-Size Meeting With 800 


Commissioners to Face Big Issues 


Philadelphia (RNS).—Church union, 
European Protestant reconstruction, 
problems of church colleges and reopen- 
ing of foreign mission work are some 
of the issues which will confront the 
147th General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, when it convenes 
in Atlantic City, N. J., May 23. 

There is much speculation this year 
as to who will be the new moderator 
to succeed William Blakeman Lampe, of 
St. Louis, Mo. In contrast with the 
political activity of former years, cam- 
paigning for the moderatorship has been 
very quiet this year. Only two candi- 
dates have had committees working in 
their behalf and many churchmen be- 
lieve a “‘dark horse’”’ candidate may yet 
come forth. 

Present candidates for moderator are 
Raymon M. Kistler, president of Beaver 
College and minister of the First 
church, Haddonfield, N. J., and Freder- 
ick W. Evans of the Second Church, 
Troy, N. Y., who has been endorsed by 
the Presbytery of Troy. 

This year’s Assembly will be the first 
full-sized meeting of its kind since 
1942. During the war years the quota 
of commissioners had been reduced to 
less than 400 to comply with govern- 
ment restrictions on travel. About 800 
commissioners will be enrolled this 
year. 


Progress on Reunion 


The Department of Church Union and 
Cooperation will report progress on fra- 
ternal conferences being held with the 
Presbyterian Church, US. 

Much attention will be given to the 
present status of European Protestant- 
ism. Relief will be asked for churches 
in Great Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Germany, Czechoslova- 
kia and Italy. The Board of Foreign 
Missions will especially urge increase of 
missionary efforts in China, Japan and 
Brazil. 

It is expected that all Presbyterian 
church-related colleges will be asked to 
intensify their spiritual life programs 
and to think of their responsibility as 
centers of leadership training for the 
church of tomorrow. 








OVERTURES 


To the 86th General Assembly 





Assembly’s Advisory Committee—The 
Presbytery of East Hanover respect- 
fully overtures the General Assembly, 
in view of the present serious deficiency 
in our church’s organization and our 
persistent need of a greater degree of 
coordination of effort and unity of pro- 
motion, to appoint an Advisory Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, com- 
posed of 15 men and women, laymen 
and ministers, in classes, no one of 
whom shall serve longer than five suc- 
cessive years and no one of whom shall 
be a member of any executive commit- 
tee or agency of the Assembly, no 
salaried official of any Assembly agency 
or institution, or any member of any 
board or boards of trustees of the As- 
sembly. 

It shall be the particular function of 
this Advisory Committee to engage in 
research and study, in discussion and 
planning, in recommendation and edu- 
cation, as it surveys our church’s total 
activity. Drawing upon these studies, 
this committee shall call the attention 
of the Assembly to deficiencies, conflicts 
or over-emphasis in the church’s pro- 
gram and it shall project comprehensive 
plans and challenges to action tor the 
entire denomination. This committee 
shall be authorized to act for the As- 
sembly ad interim in matters not other- 
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wise provided for, at the request of the 
Moderator; and to act in an advisory 
capacity on matters of policy and co- 
operation arising between the agencies 
of the Assembly and agencies of the 
lower courts. This committee shall 
have no authority to direct or control 
any agency of the Assembly, but it shall 
have full authority to study the affairs 
of the agencies of the Assembly, and to 
make suggestions, when deemed advis- 
able, to the agencies, and to report its 
findings to the Assembly, and to make 
recommendations to the Assembly con- 
cerning any matter whatsoever. 

It is further overtured that this Ad- 
visory Committee shall be required to 
prepare a manual of activity govern- 
ing its work, to be presented to the next 
Assembly for advice and approval; and 
that furds not to exceed $1,000 be ap- 
propriated for the expenses of the com- 
mittee from the Assembly’s treasury. 

A similar overture from Nashville 
Presbytery seeks ‘‘an executive commit- 
tee with adequate interim powers to 
deal with unexpected situations, to 
study and integrate the total program 
of the church, and to provide for its 
promotion.” 

One Cent Tax—Central Texas and 
Meridian Presbyteries ask for the aboli- 
tion of the present one-cent per member 
tax for the Assembly’s contingent fund. 

Federal Council—To  withdraw.— 
Mecklenburg, Augusta, Knoxville. 

Discontinue or Change Efforts Look- 
ing Toward Presbyterian Reunion—Pee 
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TOKYO EVANGELISM MEETING—Street corner evangelism meet- 
ings are becoming a regular sight in Tokyo. Here two American soldiers 
(left) listen to a Japanese Christian youth as he delivers a gospel mes- 


sage to a group of interested Japanese. 


The book in the speaker’s up- 


raised right hand is one of the New Testaments printed in Japanese by 
the American Bible Society and sent for use by Japanese Christians.— 


(Religious News Service Photo.) 


) 
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RADIO 








Warner L. Hall 
Sunday, May 26, 8:30 A. M. (EST) 


Concluding speaker in the present 
series on The Presbyterian Hour will be 
Warner L. Hall, pastor of the Second 
church, Charlotte, N. C. Dr. Hall will 
speak on the Sunday morning of the 
General Assembly on “‘A Recipe for 
Greatness.”’ 

The Presbyterian Hour will be heard 
on the air again in October. 

Because of changes in program sche- 
dules affected by Daylight Saving Time, 
the usual stations may be carrying this 
program at a different time. In some 
cases the program can be tuned in from 
some nearby station and in other cases 
the program is recorded and broadcast 
at another time. 





Dee, Augusta, Florida, 
sissippi, Knoxville. 

Urging Vote on Reunion Now—St. 
Johns, Lexington-Ebenezer. 

Encourage Union With United Pres- 
byterians—Knoxville. 

Dissolve the Commission on Minister 


Central Mis- 


and His Work—Florida, Memphis, 


Discontinue Consideration of Term 
Pastorates—Central Mississippi. 

Asking the Assembly to Take Time 
for Full Discussion of a System of Term 
Pastorates—Lexington. 

Church Property Amendment ( Printed 
last week)—-Add: Knoxville. 

Endorsing a Department of Chris- 
tian Relations—Missouri, Kanawha. 

©>-posing American ‘‘Ambassador” at 
the Vatican—Louisville. 

“rovring Candidates for the Ministry 

Kanawha, asking legislation permit- 

‘ne when eandidates have discon- 
t'-ued prenara‘ion for four years. 

Sympathy for Japanese Christians and 
Prayer for Peace—Winston-Salem and 
the Synod of North Carolina. 

Church Membership Requirements— 
Atlanta, asking for an ad interim com- 
mittee to re-study minimum require- 
ments for maintaining an active church 
membeship. 

(Continued Next Week.) 
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“Country Church” McLaughlin 


By THE EDITORS 


was shortly out of seminary, the two-wheel gig in 

which he was riding with a West Virginia moun- 
taineer struck a log, throwing the men and a Bible full of 
sermon notes helter-skelter. The mountaineer, struggling 
to his feet, looked at the young preacher’s papers all over 
the place. “Gosh, man,” he said, ‘‘you do believe in 
spreadin’ the gospel!’”’ In more ways, and more effective 
ways, than this, Henry McLaughlin for fifty years has been 
spreading the gospel. 

When the 1946 General Assembly convenes, regardless 
of other important people and pressing issues, Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin will be the central personality. For one thing 
he will be listening with deep pride as he hears the sermon 
of the retiring moderator, who as young (you would never 
believe he was ever little) Tom Young, in a West Virginia 
mining camp he guided, received into the church, and 
helped to send on to distinction. Moreover, Henry Mc- 
Laughlin is celebrating this year his fiftieth year in the 
ministry, and, again, he is completing an era of distin- 
guished service in a basic department of the church’s life. 

With a goal of 500 new Sunday schools for the church 
before the Assembly convenes, this man has had one of 
the biggest jobs in the church this year, as it has been 
for many years. He has also set as the culmination of his 
long-time service the raising of $100,000 for a country 
church department in each of the church’s four seminaries 
before his retirement in June. A few months ago he wrote 
a number of people on whom he has learned to rely, these 
lines: 


M ANY YEARS AGO now, when Henry W. McLaughlin 


“It is my intention to retire next June. I have a con- 
viction that the work ought to continue in a larger and 
more efficient way. The inclosed leaflet, ‘Save the Country 
Churches,’ explains the plan adopted. I can send you as 
many of these as you can use. We are depending upon 
the friends of the country and home mission churches to 
give of their services and means to make the enterprise 
asuccess. . . . If the amount subscribed can be paid with- 
in one year and is sufficiently liberal, it will enable the semi- 
naries to make their plans to have the professor to begin 
his work by September, 1946.” 


Has Won His Way 


This achievement would be the culmination of his 
dreams—and the fond hopes of countless others who hold 
Henry McLaughlin and his work in high regard. How- 
ever, this respect which the department now enjoys has not 
always been so noticeable. It has been won. For a good 
many years the agency had to face the demoralizing fire 
of opposition every time the General Assembly met; the 
very life of the work hung in the balance until the un- 
deniable accomplishments and the fundamental character of 
its purpose convinced even the most blind. Seminary stu- 
dents who were to provide recruits for rural service did not 
respond to his classes, would not read the books, probably 
did not look too intently toward country fields, and, from 
their positions of inexperience did not recognize the need 
of help in meeting the very kind of problems which in a 
few years would give them many an anxious hour wherever 
they might serve. Instead they spoke none too respectfully 
of “Country Church’? McLaughlin—a nickname which, like 
the word “Christian,” has become a crown—and they tried 
to imitate his plaintive syllables about ‘‘sheep having no 
shep-p-a-r-r-d.”” On the academic side of their task semi- 
nary students still are slow to claim the values of his in- 
stitutes probably because they cannot know what they will 
be up against until they are in a pastorate for several years. 

A hardy Scot who grew up on a farm in the hill country, 
who learned to live and make his way in the out-of-doors in 
winters where the thermometer could stay all too long near 
the zero mark and below, would not know how to get along 
if everything went smoothly. Henry McLaughlin comes of 
sturdy stock. He was the oldest child of Andrew M. and 


Mary Price McLaughlin. born at what became Marlin’s Bot- 
tom (now Marlinton, W. Va.) on the site of the McLaughlin 
farm; he was taught in a one-room schoolhouse during a 
four-months term, but he lived in the atmosphere of a 
good and godly home life where great books were loved and 
read, and where the simple virtues of the Christian faith 
were followed. 


A Godly Father 


Andrew McLaughlin, Henry’s father, was a stalwart, re- 
ligious man—like the Scottish chieftains who were his for- 
bears. He was concerned about his church, about the 
spiritual opportunities of his neighbors. His son, Henry, 
tells how he put church papers into the homes of the 
congregation, sometimes paying as many as 30 subscrip- 
tions out of his own pocket; he tells of his deep passion 
for reaching out for the unchurched through outpost Sunday 
schools. The day before he died, the son has written, he 
did not talk about his military career, which had been rather 
brilliant, as he had come out of the Confederate Army 
a first lieutenant at the age of nineteen. Neither did he 
discuss his business as a farmer and a livestock breeder, in 
which he had been eminently successful. He talked of his 
outpost Sunday schools and of the people who had been 
helped through them. Typical of his character is the line 
on his tombstone, proclaiming in simple majesty: “A ruling 
elder of the Presbyterian Church.” 

Henry McLaughlin grew up in the saddle; he handled 
sheep and cattle, hogs and chickens. He learned the ines- 
capable consequences of good breeding and, years later, be- 
came a noted breeder of Poll Shorthorn cattle, Hampshire 
sheep, Shire horses and Berkshire hogs, winning more than 
1,000 first prizes and championships, including an inter- 
national grand champion. When he went away to Hampden- 
Sydney College it caused a readjustment of his father’s 
plans, for he had dreamed that his oldest son would carry on 
the work of the farm. The community had thought so, too, 
for, when he left, one man said, ‘‘This sheep country has lost 
its best coming shepherd.”’ Or, as another put it, a very fine 
livestock artist was being sacrificed to the cause of higher 
education. What really compelled the decision which 
started 19-year-old Henry, yearning for knowledge, on his 
way, was a severe cut on his hand which he sustained 
while sharpening a mowing scythe. With affectionate gruff- 
ness, his father said, ‘‘Well, I see you’re too awkward ever 
to make a farmer, so I guess you might as well go to 
college and see what you can make of yourself.” He did 
very well—in athletics and in his studies, graduating second 
in his class. 

Finishing his seminary training at Louisville, after two 
years at Union, he went into a mining community at Sewell, 
West Virginia, where, with his broad sympathies and a well- 





good pedigree. . . If I were a young man looking 

for a wife, I would want her to be not only a good 
individual, but to have a good pedigree. I would like to 
know that the sires for several generations had been clean- 
lived men, without the double-standard complex. I would 
like to know that the mothers had been virtuous home- 
makers. If I were a young woman making the choice of a 
husband, I would like to know that he had lived a clean 
life, and that he had a pedigree of moral ancestry. . . 
A good pedigree among men is not necessarily one of fa- 
mous ancestry, but of ancestors who have kept their minds 
clean and their bodies inviolate. The characters of genera- 
tions yet unborn are being determined by the legacies which 
we leave our children, decided by the kind of lives we 
are living.—HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, in The Progressive 
Farmer, 1928. 


Mee LIVESTOCK BREEDERS know the value of a 
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rounded program, he guided people in the Christian way. 
He gathered boys, he read to them, encouraged them to 
read and gave prizes for it. In that group was the present 
moderator of the Assembly, Thomas K. Young. Years later, 
impressed by Dr. Young’s amazing vocabulary and his 
facility for expression, Dr. McLaughlin asked, ‘‘That vo- 
cabulary, Tom—how do you account for it?’ And Dr. 
Young replied, “It must be because I read so many books 
when I was a boy.’’ Henry McLaughlin helped him form the 
habit. 


Following After People 


Always this man has been getting at the people for Christ. 
It was true at Sewell, at Hampton, Va., where as pastor 
he threw himself into the work among Spanish-American 
War soldiers; at Greenbank in West Virginia among the 
lumberjacks, preaching at ten points, sometimes going up 
on the log train so he could spend the night with men 
he was trying to win. It was true in Louisville at the 
Stuart Robinson church where he conducted two Sunday 
schools—one in the afternoon to reach working people— 
and in the famed Cabbage Patch section near his church 
where he turned a dance hall into a seven-day-a-week center 
which later became an interdenominational activity. He 
helped organize the Berry Boulevard church (the same old 
outpost inclination!) which has become larger than the 
mother church. His attachment to people accounts for his 
appointment as probation officer for ten little boys from 
the Cabbage Patch area. He checked on them every Satur- 
day, gave them books to read, heard their reports on what 
they had read. After one boy had read ‘“Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’’ his mother said, ‘“‘He’s going to be a preacher. 
I guess he might as well, for he’d never be fit for anything 
else.” Henry McLaughlin comments: “But he wasn’t. 
He became a very respectable citizen.” 

So this man was a city preacher before, as he puts it, 
he was promoted to the country. 

In some respects his greatest opportunity came with a 
chance to try out his ideas and to develop a technique 
which was to form a pattern for his department in the 
church when he went to the great rural New Providence 
Church, not far from Lexington, Va., which this year is 
celebrating its 200th anniversary. His country raising 
stood him in good stead. He knew and loved country peo- 
ple. He understood their problems. He helped improve 
their livestock; he guided the establishment of a cooperative 
selling agency which is still in use; he led in a good roads 
movement. When farmers saw top grades of sheep and cat- 
tle getting top prices they began to improve their stock; 
they could understand something of this talk about pure 
breeding when it meant more money for them. Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin took the lead in organizing a bank at nearby 
Brownsburg, but he refused to be its president. He would 
never accept any office but that of chaplain in farm or any 
other organizations, for, in his judgment, the minister ought 
to keep out of sight. If the enterprise fails, he gets the 
blame; if it succeeds, it may take too much of his time. 
Izaac Walton put it, he reminds you: “There are three 
rules for catching trout: (1) Keep out of sight; (2) Keep 
out of sight; (3) Keep out of sight.’”’ The minister must 
remember this, says Henry McLaughlin. 


Advocate of Cooperatives 


His close tie with farmers and his own conduct of a 
farm in the beautiful Greenbrier Valley in West Virginia 
for a good many years, as well as his uncanny understand- 
ing of the other fellow’s problems has led him to be an 
unabashed advocate of cooperatives. In one meeting where 
someone raised a question suggesting that cooperatives are 
radical or communistic, Henry McLaughlin arose to punc- 
ture all such ideas by saying, “‘Anybody who says that 
about cooperatives doesn’t know what he’s talking about.” 
In his judgment, the present movement is the hope of 
the small-unit farmer. For, he says, such a man cannot ex- 
pect to compete with the large farms in any other way. 
He has to buy through the retailer, while the large-unit 
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farmer gets everything wholesale. Producing in large quan- 
tities under expert supervision, the large-scale man gets the 
best markets—supplying steamship companies and the best 
hotels—while the small man sells to the huckster who 
sells to the wholesaler who sells to the retailer until the 
farmer’s profit disappears. On the other hand, he points 
out, ten farmers can go together, buy their machinery, have 
their own store, produce and market under the direction 
of the county agent in cooperation. They have expert ad- 
vice available if they will only use it. Such units of ten 
buy one tractor, one seeder, one cotton picker. They can 
make their way—through cooperation with each other. 

When he went to New Providence he knew something 
of the great gulf separating many in the church who were 
large landowners from people in the community who were 
tenants. He set to work to bridge this gulf, saying to his 
elders, one at a time, ‘‘What day will suit you to go visit- 
ing?’ He took these officers with him into the homes, as 
each man was assigned a definite and continuing area of 
responsibility—12 elders, 12 districts. When the people 
found these influential churchmen unbending, coming into 
their homes, concerned about them and their children, the 
atmosphere changed. The elders and the ten deacons, who 
were given similar responsibility for year-round training of 
the congregation in stewardship, could see the need for es- 
tablishing Sunday schools within walking distance of each 
child in the community—a theme which now epitomizes the 
Country Church Department. With such close personal 
care of the people, amazing results were observed. Among 
others, the church’s membership doubled in ten years; 
the pastor’s salary, which had been $1,000 when he went 
there in 1909 (and he never asked for a raise) was pushed 
to $2,500; total annual gifts of the people rose from $2,700 
to more than $10,000 in the 17-year-period, in addition 
to providing a $38,000 educational building which many 
say is the best in the presbytery. 





The Department Begins 


From New Providence Dr. McLaughlin was called to the 
country church work in 1925. The new department was 
placed first here and then there, according to the disin- 
clination of some committee or other. Attacked as just 
another bit of machinery in the church, the department 
was shunted from pillar to post, and one year, in particular, 
if its director had not marshaled some of his men who 
knew what was being accomplished, to testify before the 
Assembly, the recommendation to abolish, which a 12-man 
committee proposed, would have gained the day. In order 
to meet this situation Dr. McLaughlin had to stand up and 
fight for the cause, lining up men who had been his stu- 
dents, who knew what was being accomplished. With the 
cumulative effect of their witness and with his own telling 
appeal, the tide was turned and the motion to sustain the 
department swept the Assembly. 

The “Committee of 44’ at one time ordered removal of 
the office to Atlanta, but since no money was provided for 
the move Dr. McLaughlin continued to sit in Richmond in 
the free office provided by the Religious Education Com- 
mittee. (He didn’t want to move anyway!) Finally, since 
no other committee seemed to want it, thereby missing a 
great and growing opportunity, the Assembly assigned the 
work to the Religious Education Committee, where it has 
become one of that agency’s strongest selling points, and 
where its program is more thoroughly justified every day. 


Pioneering With Institutes 


One of the interesting and far-reaching efforts of the de- 
partment has been the institutes for town and country 
ministers. An Assembly’s Training School thesis, devoted 
to these institutes, a few years ago, concluded that ‘There 
is no other school or meeting in the church that moves in 
the direction of meeting the needs of the town and country 
pastor as does this institute.” It pointed out its weaknesses: 
too much repetition from year to year, which would have 
been remedied had the annual “findings” been heeded; it 
is too much a one-man affair with more need for a definite 
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NEW PROVIDENCE CHURCH 
A gulf was bridged by officers, who took a year-round responsibility for the community’s homes. 








program committee of pastors to set up the institutes; a 
failure to recognize that the repeated sameness of some of 


the institutes explains the falling off of attendance after the 


peak of 179 was reached in 1938—but, despite all this, with 
difficulties of enlisting seminary student interest and sup- 
port, except at one seminary where the institute is made a 
part of the seminary curriculum, with the ever-present need 
of getting scholarships to finance the work, and with many 
another obstacle, this activity has become of great im- 
portance to smalltown and country pastors. One of them 
wrote the Religious Education Committee headquarters: 
“IT had no idea so much good was being accomplished by 
your department of Country Church and Sunday School Ex- 
tension. . Dr. McLaughlin is a choice and rare soul. 
In years I do not know of anyone who has stirred me more.”’ 
Another pastor said, ‘“‘The institute has given the small- 
town and country pastor a sense of dignity and security 
in the knowledge that his work is worthwhile.” Another 
called it ‘‘One of the strongest evangelizing agents which 
our church has in rural work.” Still another declared that 
if he could have attended such an institute before or during 
his first pastorate he would probably have never left it; in- 
stead, he thinks, he could have helped bring that church 
to a good fulltime work instead of leaving it as a strug- 
gling church with student supply. 


How He Does It 


Dr. McLaughlin’s personal touch is never more in evi- 
dence than in these institutes. He arranges for the at- 
tendance of ministers by asking men’s organizations, Bible 
classes and interested individuals for contributions. For 
his first institute in 1937 he received $301.40 and the in- 
stitute cost him—$301.40! He cuts his pattern to fit his 
cloth. Henry McLaughlin, the canny Scot, has an eye to 
next year’s institute; he wants to be able to keep going; 
so he sees to it that each minister who attends the institute 
has the name of some scholarship contributor whom he can 
write and thank for the privilege and whom he can tell 
how much the experience has meant to him. Dr. McLaugh- 
lin also writes the contributors his grateful thanks, sending 
along a financial statement. These stories of what the 
money is actually accomplishing have been made so vivid 
that many people have been given a new and compelling 
interest in Sunday school extension. When one woman 
was written, thanked, told what her $12 had done in ex- 
tending the gospel, she wrote back that she “felt like her 
skirt was on fire ’till she established an outpost school.’ 

Henry McLaughlin’s influence throughout the church and 
throughout other denominations in the nation has been 
greatly extended through his books (from ‘‘The New Call’’ 
down to “The Gospel in Action”), dealing with practical 
Problems of the smalltown and rural church. His standing 
has steadily grown so that he has, for years, been recog- 
nized as an authority in his field. Articles in many dif- 
ferent kinds of publications, study guides, lectures within 
and without the church, have all made him a source of 
illumination and inspiration for countless people. 


Man of Family 


No sketch of this man would be halfway complete without 
a long look at him as a man of family. In 1897 he mar- 
ried Nellie Swann Brown, seventh daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
J. C. Brown, of Malden, W. Va. Nellie Brown is a great 
granddaughter of the Rev. Samuel Brown and Mary Moore, 
the famed ‘‘Captive of Abb’s Valley.” During the court- 
ship of one of his boys, Henry McLaughlin years later wrote 
this potent word of counsel: ‘After all, I do not mean 
to tell you what to do, but you must admit, knowing your 
mother as you do, that I had rather good marrying sense.”’ 
Sons and daughters say, ‘‘not rather but especially good.” 
Together, Nellie Brown and Henry McLaughlin have estab- 
lished and maintained a home, have brought up nine chil- 
dren, and have made their lives count in lasting ways. 
They are understandably proud of these children. Dr. 
Henry has always liked to say he has “Thirty-six and a 
half feet of boys, and every boy has three sisters.’’ It’s 
a big family and it’s a family of big men. The children 
were named for grandparents and great-grandparents until 
the names gave out. Andy is a physician; Henry is a law- 
yer; James is curator of the Phillips Memorial Art Gallery 
in Washington; Sam teaches and coaches at Woodberry 
Forest prep school; Lee, who was on a minesweeper through 
five invasions in the Mediterranean, teaches and coaches at 
Episcopal High School; Virginia is head of a branch of 
the Washington City Library; Mary Moore, now Mrs. Harry 
D. Temple, lived in Washington before the war, and Mar- 
garet, who was president of the Agnes Scott student body, 
later married Fulton Hogshead, died several years ago. 
Four of these went to Hampden-Sydney, one to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, one to Davidson, two to Agnes Scott and 
one to Randolph-Macon—all to add up to a sizeable bill 
for education for the McLaughlin household. One hfelong 
friend said of Henry McLaughlin, ‘‘He knows how to take 
care of his money until it comes to educating his children, 
and then he will sell the last button off his coat, and with 
nine children to put through college he has had his work 
eut out for him.” 

This interesting family early learned to take things as 
they come, not to bother over trivialities. One evening 
when the McLaughlins (senior) stood in a receiving line 
and Mrs. McLaughlin’s tight shoes were spoiling the oc- 
casion, how was anyone to know it if she simply slipped 
those shoes off and left them to be covered by the ample 
sweep of her party dress. Now she could shake hands and 
smile far more pleasantly through a stiff occasion. Mrs. 
McLaughlin has long been able to meet such situations. 
In fact, from days in the pastorate, she has been called 
“the perfect wife of the country pastor.” Anyway, the sex- 
ten of the New Providence Church had a high regard for 
her, since, as he put it, she spoke ‘“‘seven more different 
languages than Mr. McLaughlin.’”” Summertime finds her 
working as camp mother in Sam’s camp for boys in Rock- 
bridge County, Virginia. 

The McLaughlin home, in its heyday, was always filled 
with McLaughlin children and their friends (and now with 
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grandchildren, for an occasional family population of 30, all 
told). It has been a great come-and-go center, with crowds 
making the best of it, sleeping any and everywhere. You 
never knew whether to sit on the couch or not for fear 
someone might already be asleep on it for the night. Early 
in his work Henry McLaughlin was famous for this family. 
He tells about two Roman Catholic boys in Staunton who 
passed him on the street. One tipped his hat, saying, “Good 
morning, Father.’””’ Whereupon the other turned indig- 
nantly, saying, ‘“You fool, that man’s no Father; he’s mar- 
ried and got nine children.”” (Editor’s Note—Omitted from 
the family list is John, pastor at Keyser, W. Va.) 


Tall Stories About a Tall Man 


Stories of Henry McLaughlin at home are legion. Some 
tell of his preparations for travel. One describes his out- 
of-this-world suitcase packing by painstakingly lifting one 
trouser leg by the cuff, wrapping it around a shoe until he 
has wound it up; then taking the other shoe and rolling 
it in the other leg until they meet—and, they tell you, at 
the trip’s end his crease looks as good as anybody’s. 
(Caution: this technique is not guaranteed.) Or, there’s 
the time when leaving home, he reached out for an armful 
of nightgowns, shirts, and anything else that happened to 
be hanging in his closet, crammed everything he touched 
into his bag—and when he was miles and miles away, the 
family was thrown into an uproar because Mary Moore’s 
graduation dress was nowhere to be found. How was he 
to know such things might be hanging in his closet, after 
all! Or, again, you can’t blame a man if he puts on what- 
ever shoes he finds under his Pullman berth, even if they 
happen not to be his own. 

Look at Henry McLaughlin on one of those trips. He 
takes it as it comes. If he goes with a group in a car he sits 
back, goes to sleep while everybody talks, and arrives at 
his destination fresh as a daisy. One afternoon his party 
struck Holly Grove, Ark. It was at the height of the straw- 
berry season; it has been pouring rain; people were trying 
to save their berries. When the car stopped, out hopped 





CHURCH AND WORKERS 


HE MAN IN OVERALLS, the trade unionist, the 
sharecropper, the migrant worker who faces the 
hazards of seasonal employment, the economic un- 

derdog and the social misfit—these are not in com- 
parable numbers found at the table of our Lord. A table, 
incidentally, which was intended to be a meeting place 
for all and sundry, regardless of family trees, social 
registers or economic status. The workers of the world 
look to their own organizations, not to the church, for 
the correction of economic injustices and for the safe- 
guarding of their rights in modern society. The rise 
of capitalism coincided at certain points with the rise 
of Protestantism and the stratifications in the economic 
order have tended to make of the church a one-class 
society. This is not to say that self-seeking financial 
interests control the policy of the churches or that the 
churches lack social vision. The gains achieved by labor 
in recent years are, in part, the by-product of the long 
continued social pressures exercised by liberal-minded 
churchmen, both lay and clerical. None the less, rightly 
or wrongly, industrial workers and those who toil on 
the fringes of our economic society feel that they have 
little in common with a religious society whose pat- 
terns of social behavior are those of a class to which 
they feel they do not belong. If the revolutionary im- 


pulse of primitive Christianity is to be recovered and 
if the Christian enterprise is once again to possess the 
social solidarity of a mass movement bent upon global 
conquest there must be effected a rapprochment be- 
tween the world of religion and the world of labor. 
—WALTER W. VAN KIRK, in A Christian Global 
Strategy, published by Willett-Clark and Co., Chicago. 
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Henry McLaughlin, across muddy, plowed fields he pushed 
because he wanted to “talk to those people.’”’ When he 
talks he looks around—for the nearest Sunday school. If 
he can’t see one, he doesn’t ask, he just tells ’em, “You 
ought to have a Sunday school ever here.” And they 
should. He has “told ’em’’ in Florida and Georgia and 
Mississippi and Kentucky and Texas and Missouri and 
throughout the Church. They ought to have a Sunday 
school over there. 


Or, look at a McLaughlin expense account when he gets 
home. Auditor’s records show items like this: “Trip: 800 
miles. Expense, $3.60.’’ His frugality shows itself in other 
ways. He gets an appropriation of $2,000 for a project. 
Then, when his promotion is completed he still has $1,700 
left; or he will get a $400 appropriation and use only $4.90 
of it. There’s no false front about him, no elaborate 
maneuvers, and there’s no extravagance. 


Henry McLaughlin is concerned to get the job done; he 
doesn’t care about fancy arrangements; he just wants peo- 
ple who love the Lord to go out into a neglected community 
and start a Sunday school. Just as simply as that. He 
doesn’t like talk about a “Chapel” year, much as he wants 
new Sunday schools; this, he fears, makes the wrong em- 
phasis; it gets people to thinking about a building. There 
mustn’t be a building first, he says; it is often a fatal 
error. Get the Sunday school first; the building will come 
later—and it will come with the help of the people them- 
selves; they will know it is theirs for they have built and 
helped pay for it. 


The People Need Homes 


This man has plenty of good, sound, and very uncommon, 
sense. He has a long head and he has always used it. He 
also has a firm grip on a great gospel. He is no partial gos- 
pelist. He wants it all; he lives and preaches it all. He 
keeps his sights clear; he knows how far the church must 
go and where it is out of its sphere. It is primarily a 
witness-bearing and a missionary agency, he insists. Its 
influence on economic, social and political reforms is of 
greater value and more dynamic when that influence is in- 
direct. The true church deals with causes rather than symp- 
toms; it is concerned with prevention; it must not enter 
into partisan politics, nor seek temporal power, nor rival 
the state, the school or the welfare agencies, but it must 
proclaim a positive message of love, mercy, justice and 
righteousness for all the relationships of life—personal, 
social, economic, and political. And it must not be too 
general about all this. It must be concerned about people 
and all sorts of people. It should give special attention to 
the children of the poor; it must produce good leaders for 
all areas of life; it can inculcate the Bible doctrine of land 
tenure—and here he presses it home—‘the major part of 
our maladjustments today is due to the fact that some 
men and corporations own too much land, and that the 
multitudes do not own any.” Then he quotes Isaiah 5:8: 
*“‘Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to 
field, till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell alone in 
the midst of the land!’ The main sources of criminality, 
he tells you, are from the social groups where there is 
little or no home ownership. 


He is convinced that the church must teach large land- 
owners the principles of the Golden Rule; the problem of 
the tenant farmer must, it simply must, be faced. The 
church, moreover, must mold public opinion; it must fear- 
lessly point out fundamental needs. And Henry McLaugh- 
lin begins to tell how ‘“‘the major part of the rich lands in 
the South today are owned by non-resident individuals and 
corporations. This has developed mechanization of agricul- 
ture. It has forced rural youth by the millions to seek 
employment in the cities. . . If some way could be dis- 
covered to keep a larger number of people on the land 
to become resident farm owners, most of the maladjust- 
ments of today would be corrected.”’ And, in order to im- 
plement his firmly-held convictions, he has worked out what 
he calls “The Farm Owners Security Act.” With him re- 
ligion carries through. It is not compartmentalized or 
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formalized; it is vitalized and personalized. He knows peo- tered everywhere. 


He has worked to see the day when 


ple and he knows his Lord and he wants to bring them to- synod after synod is adding women who are giving their 


gether. That has been his work; it is still his work; it 
will keep on being his work until he hears the trumpet 
sound; and even then you may count on his unyielding 
concern for the extension of Heaven’s bounds. 


Weakness Is Strength 


Weaknesses? Has he any? If he sometimes seems to 
be none too cooperative he will at the same time appear 
to be and actually will be the most cooperative man any- 
body ever saw. He works at his own job and when he 
is not directly involved then maybe he doesn’t stay around—- 
he’s up and away because no day is long enough to get all 
his work done. He has officers and committees at his in- 
stitutes and gets suggestions from here, there and yonder, 
but next year’s program, you can rest assured, will be 
about what he wants it to be. He sits in a meeting, seem- 
ingly not a bit too interesting, and, so far as everybody is 
concerned, he has dropped off too sleep when the chairman 
calls attention to an unused balance in the treasury. What 
is the best thing to do with it? Henry McLaughlin, sitting 
bolt upright in his chair, is the first, one to speak, ‘“‘Why, 
let’s make a Sunday school extension fund out of it.” He 
sees his own responsibility and he keeps driving toward 
it. Maybe he does slip up on submitting one of his pub- 
lications to the rest of the educational staff—customary 
practice—so that it may be cleared and everybody may know 
what everybody else is doing—before it is printed. Maybe 
he does gather the suggestions and then say, ‘Well, I’ll 
remember that when its re-printed—10,000 copies have 
already been sent out; but when it’s reprinted I’ll remem- 
ber these suggestions.”” These are his weaknesses; but 
they are his strength. He circumvents delay; he bypasses 
redtape, he get’s things done—and he avoids trampling 
others’ toes in doing it. He never causes anybody to carry 
a heavier load because of something he has done rashly. 

Henry McLaughlin is understanding and kind. In his 
early ministry a former Roman Catholic sat under his 
preaching for a year, as he later reported it, watching to 
see if the preacher would say anything against the Roman 
Catholic Church. He had lost faith in it himself, he said, 
but it was his mother’s church and he didn’t want anybody 
saying anything against it. When the year was over, Dr. 
McLaughlin received him into the Presbyterian Church. 
That story tells a lot about the man. 


What Will He Do? 


With the prospect of relinquishing the work to which he 
has given the major portion of his life—what will he be 
doing? Well, this imminent change in his service will 
probably be like one of the bumps in the bumpy Rock- 
bridge County roads where he never learned to slow his 
car; he never knew people were supposed to slow down 
for these bumps. And he probably won’t slow down when 
the coming change-over arrives. He is not going to rest. 
Even if 500 new Sunday schools aren’t established this year, 
he’ll keep plugging at that task, no matter whose primary 
responsibility it is; he knows too much about it not to be 
used in many ways by earnest people who will be calling 
on him. With 900 new outpost Sunday schools established 
between 1934 and 1944, he has demonstrations centers scat- 
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full time to establishing new Sunday schools—now there 
are seven—and he looks to the time when every synod will 
have at least one such worker on this job. 

He knows that much of the problem concerns the minis- 
ter and his preparation for his task; therefore, as a major 
objective he is working doggedly to see these $100,000 
endowments established at each of the four seminaries 
where men may be adequately trained and supervised in 
preparation for service in rural areas. He has never en- 
couraged the steppingstone idea of the country church. His 
emphasis has been on having a large number of ministers 
“choose the rural pastorate as a life work, just as others 
choose the foreign field, and then prepare themselves by 
specialized training for this type of service. The church, 
then, must support these men as adequately as it does its 
foreign missionaries.’”’ The whole enterprise, he is con- 
vinced, must be founded upon a thoroughgoing evangelism. 

The problem is more than money, for money is easier 
to get than new Sunday schools. As he pointed out in 
his extensive report to last year’s Assembly, it has to do 
with complete dedication. The problem is right there. 


Is 500 Too Many? 


Looking prayerfully toward the goal of 500 new schools 
before the 1946 Assembly, Henry McLaughlin asked, ‘Is 
the goal too large?’’ Some timid souls, he went on, may 
fear that 500 new Sunday schools in one year is beyond 
attainment. It is not if we are willing to pray, plan and 
work for it. Remember that we have a force of 1,000 
members of the Presbyterian Church, US, to be enlisted in 
the organization of one new outpost. If one little church 
of only 28 members at Williamston, N. C., could organize 
five outpost Sunday schools, what can 1,000 members do? 
If little churches which are content to serve only their 
own Presbyterian constituency had more of the adven- 
turous spirit of the Williamston church, they would not con- 
tinue to be small. At the end of ten years the church at 
Williamston had grown from 28 to 274, the Sunday school 
from 30 to 341. 

That’s the way he goes about it. He knows what can be 
done—by people who are concerned enough and dedicated 
enough. He probably knows what you are doing about it, 
for his endless studies, his constant thumbing of the As- 
sembly’s minutes, his conferences, institutes and meetings, 
have given him a knowledge of what is actually being ac- 
complished in specific situations throughout the church 
which is surpassed by no other man in it. 

Whatever else he may be doing in his so-called retire- 
ment, you may rest assured that he will not be far from 
what he was doing when the picture on the cover was 
taken—working out and studying the spiritual birthrate 
of some presbytery. In this instance it was his old home 
Presbytery of Lexington. ‘‘They asked me,” he said, ‘‘and 
I told ’em.’”’ (When he tells ’em, he gives the unvarnished 
facts.) In Lexington’s case he underscored a low level 
of activity since a strong burst of extension effort 20 years 
ago under the leadership of an aggressive layman. To- 
morrow he will be working on the spiritual birthrate of 
some other church or presbytery, finding what can be done 
to increase it, and, if he gets the slightest chance, he will 
tell ’em, and keep on telling ’em. 





Alabama Tennessee 


EXTENSION WORKERS—tThe goal calls for at least one in every synod. 


Verita Barnett Elizabeth Becknel) Sallie Thrower 
South Carolina 
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Reports to the General Assembly 


WAR RELIEF 


Asking for a continuation of the Permanent Committee 
on War Relief, the Assembly’s committee, in its report pre- 
pared for the coming meeting at Montreat, (1) Thanks 
the Woman’s Work Committee for including War Relief in 
the 1946 Birthday Offering; (2) Asks for a goal of $250,- 
000 for the next church year; (3) Urges full publicizing 
of the desperate needs of war-stricken areas in all the 
church’s literature; (4) Encourages people to give gener- 
ously to the Material Aid objective; (5) Asks that the As- 
sembly continue the special offering on Easter Sunday for 
the relief program in addition to budgetary provisions; 
and (6) Announces Samuel McCrea Cavert, executive sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of Churches, as its special 
speaker during the Assembly’s meeting, to report on the 
war relief program and its needs. Dr. Cavert served for 
most of the past year at the headquarters of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva. 

Contributions to the denomination’s war relief program 
are divided as follows: World Council Service Commission, 


40%; Church Committee for Relief in Asia, 35%; Inter- 
national Missionary Council ,Orphaned Missions), 5%: 
American Bible Society (War Emergency Fund), 10%; 


Contingent Fund, 10%. 


REPORT ON EVANGELISM 
While expressing the judgment that churches of the As- 
sembly are becoming more conscious of the summons to 
evangelism, the permanent committee declares that the 


number of additions to the churches sought by profession 
of faith (50,000) for this year will fall far short of the goal, 
It asks the Assembly to set up the same goal again. 

The committee expresses appreciation of having had its 
work put into the regular budget of the Assembly. Its 
recommendations include the following: 

1. That the Assembly through constant study and appli- 
cation of that work realize more fully the entire scope of 
evangelism and its application to every phase of the church's 
work. 

2. That, because of natural misunderstandings in regard 
to the goal for this past year our Assembly adopt the goal 
of 50,000 additions by profession from April 1, 1946, to 
March 31, 1947. 

3. That Dr. H. H. Thompson be elected as director of the 
Assembly’s work in evangelism for a period of three yeai's. 

4. That the Stewardship Committee be requested to in- 
crease the percentage designated for the committee for the 
year 1947-48 to allow for necessary expansion of the work. 

5. That Dr. Richardson be elected for another year as 
a member at large of the committee. 

6. That the chairman of the committee (Frank C. Brown) 
be elected as an additional member at large and the synod 
from which he comes (Texas) elect another representa- 
tive. 

7. That visitation evangelism be again made the special 
effort of the Assembly for the ensuing year and that the 
leaders in the Assembly through the director of evangelism 
inform themselves more definitely about this important 
work. 


Federal Council Catechism 
By JOHN M. ALEXANDER* 


HE Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
T is not an infallible body. But it is a representative 

body. Members of the council and members of the 
executive committee are elected by the denominations they 
represent, just as commissioners to our Assembly are elected 
by the various presbyteries. Like our Assembly its de- 
liberations are open, its discussions free, and its pro- 
cedures democratic. Like our Assembly also it has dif- 
ferences of opinions. 

After one has attended the meetings of the executive 
committee and the plenary sessions for several years and 
then reads such characterizations of its purposes, principles 
and objectives as appear in The Beacon, in Vernon W. Pat- 
terson’s ‘‘Principles and Objectives of the Federal Council,” 
or “Death in the Pot,”’ by J. Elwin Wright, one wonders how 
good and sincere men viewing the same body of facts can 
reach such diverse conclusions. I shall try to give factual 
replies to certain questions that have been raised. 


Whom does the council represent? 


The council represents twenty-five million Christians in 
twenty-six denominations in the United States. 


Is it organically related to other agencies or federations? 


The Federal Council has no organic relation to the World 
Council, to councils of churches in England, France or 
Canada, or to interdenominational agencies in the U. S. 
In many cases, however, it has joint committees with other 
groups in similar fields. 


Does the Federal Council receive denominations that deny 
the deity of Christ? 
Unitarians and Universalists 


Emphatically no. are re- 


*Dr. Alexander is pastor of the First Church, Fayetteville. 
He and President J. McDowell Richards, of Columbia Semi- 
nary, are the Presbyterian Church, U. S., representatives 
on the Federal Council’s executive committee. 


jected. In reply to an overture from the Southern Presby- 
terian Assembly the council said, ‘‘The executive commit- 
tee of the council, having given careful consideration to 
the resolutions of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. concerning the doctrinal basis of the 
council, records its understanding of the council’s position 
as being in full accord with that of the World Council of 
Churches. In the preamble to its Constitution the Federal 
Council avows its faith in Jesus Christ as ‘Divine Lord and 
Savior,’ which is an affirmation of the deity of Christ, in 
keeping with the historic faith of Christianity.” 


Is the council responsible for the opinions of individuals? 


Is our General Assembly responsible for all that appears 
in The Journal, The Christian Observer or ‘The Outlook? 
The Assembly should be interpreted by the official acts of 
the Assembly. It is not fair to impute to the Assembly 
the opinions of individuals. And yet that is the way 
many critics judge the council. In all fairness let us judge 
the Federal Council by the official acts of the council. 


Is not the council pacifistic? 


Traditional peace ehurches such as the Friends, the 
Brethren, and others are members of the council. Ask 
them if the council’s deliverances have pleased the pacifists. 
Efforts to prevent war are blessed by Christ; such efforts 
should not be confused with pacifism when our nation is 
threatened. Let those who would claim that the council 
advocates pacifism quote the deliverances uf the council 
rather than articles in The Beacon. 


Is not the council communistic and opposed to the capitalis- 
tic system? 


The Federal Council puts personal values above property 
values. The council opposes the use of power for oppres- 
sion by any group whatsoever. In Columbus, March, 1946, 
it said, ‘‘We urge the moral obligation that rests upon 
labor and management always to enter into and carry on 
collective bargaining in good faith, and to utilize fully such 
methods of settlement as conciliation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration. Furthermore, added democratic procedures should 
be established whereby the essential interests of labor, 
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management, investors and consumers may be better safe- 
guarded.” 

In calling the Columbus meeting to order, Bishop Oxnam, 
the president of the council, said, ‘“‘The Fuhrer principle 
of fascism, the dictatorship of the proletariat doctrine of 
communism, the attempted mastery in democracy of the 
people as a whole by sections of the community bent on 
securing special privilege, are all repugnant to the funda- 
mental principles of democratic faith. The whole concept 
of totalitarianism, whether it is a permanent policy as 
affirmed by the Nazi or a temporary expedient as declared 
by the communist, contradicts democratic doctrines of 
liberty.” 


Does not the council maintain a lobby in Washington? 


It does not. We have an office in Washington that keeps 
the member churches informed about what is going on. 
With a powerful Catholic influence in our Capital, we Prot- 
estants should be aware of what is going on. In authorizing 
the Washington office the executive committee of the Coun- 
cil stated officially, ‘‘that it be understood that the secretary 
is not authorized to make decisions regarding policy for 
the churches, but that these shall rest primarily with the 
denominations, becoming the responsibility of the Federal 
Council only when their representatives in the council’s 
executive committee have given due authorization.” 


What is the council’s position on the race question? 


In Columbus the council came out against the prevailing 
pattern of segregation of the races. This was also done by 
the Oxford Conference on Life and Work in 1937. Such de- 
liverances seek to interpret the Scriptural position for race 
relations throughout the world. The bringing of the teach- 
ing of the Bible on race relations into particular areas is 
always difficult. In South Africa, in India, on the Pacific 
Coast, in the relation of Jew and Gentile, in the relation 
of races in the South, the problem comes to a focus. Per- 
sonally I did not vote for this paper. I may be less Chris- 
tian and more Southern than I should be. There is so 
much else to be done that we can do in working for civil 
and economic rights, in educational and cultural develop- 
ment, in mutual sympathy and understanding before we 
can approach the question of segregation. Without these 
preliminary steps there can be no real solution of race 
relations inthe South. Efforts to do away with segregation, 
especially on the social level, will raise many problems 
and solve none, and many gains may be lost. 


What is the council's position regarding religious liberty? 


No voice has so effectively challenged the pretensions of 
the Roman Catholic Church as that of the Federal Council. 
The positive position of our Protestant tradition regarding 
religious liberty in this country, in South America, and 
throughout the world has been sounded in no uncertain way 
by the council. 


What is the council’s position regarding evangelism? 


The Department of Evangelism has the largest budget 
of any department or activity of the council. In its ‘‘Call 
to the Churches,” the Columbus meeting said, ‘‘Evangelism 
is the primary task of the church and of the individual 
Christian. Men must repent and believe the gospel 
if they are to have new life from God. They must be 
born again if they are to enter the Kingdom of God and 
have eternal life. All Christian endeavor issues from the 
power of the Holy Spirit working effectively in the lives of 
those who put their trust in God through Jesus Christ. 
Unless the hearts and minds and wills of men are con- 
verted to Christ, their labors for a better world of human 
relations will be in vain.”’ 


What part has the council had in world peace? 


The Commission on a Just and Durable Peace under the 
chairmanship of a Presbyterian elder, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, has done a masterly piece of work in preparing the 
Christian conscience for world responsibility. It has been 
well observed that if there had not been a Delaware Confer- 
ence there probably would never have been a Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference. Principles drawn up and enunciated at 
Delaware and at Cleveland in conferences held by the com- 
mission have been integrated into the United Nations 
charter. 


Is not the council’s radio program modernistic? 


The council reports, “In the year 1944 the National 
Broadcasting Company, the Blue Network and the Mutual 
System scheduled 416 coast-to-coast religious programs as 
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regular sustaining features. All of these presentations have 
been sponsored and produced by the Federal Council of 
Churches, under the leadership of sixty-three clergymén of 
twenty-four different denominations.” ‘In addition to the 
416 regularly scheduled religious programs the Federal 
Council cooperated in 39 ‘special events’ programs.”’ The 
speakers represent a cross-section of American Protestant- 
ism. 


Does a vote by presbyteries ever bind the Assembly? 


In- no case whatsoever. Even in those matters which 
must be referred to the presbyteries, an Assembly may 
overrule the necessary majority vote of presbyteries. .This 
has been done often. A vote by presbyteries never binds 
an Assembly. Final action must always be the action of 
the Assembly. 


Must the Assembly send down questions of foreign relations 
to the presbyteries? 


No, except in questions of organic union. Only once in 
all its history has the Assembly referred a question of 
foreign relations to the presbyteries, and that was about 
the Federal Council in 1937. The Assembly on its own au- 
thority has voted to join the Western Section, the Inter- 
church World Movement, the World Council of Churches. 
It has voted to join the Federal Council, to withdraw from 
the council, and has voted again to join. 


Would not a vote in presbyteries reflect the sentiment of 
our membership better than a vote in the Assembly? 


Mathematically, a majority of presbyteries can be counted 
which have only one-fourth of the church’s membership. 
In a vote by presbyteries, Ethel with 361 members, Indian 
with 567 members, Guerrant with 1,414 members could 
cast as great a vote as Mecklenburg with 21,181, Atlanta 
with 20,348 and Fayetteville with 14,375. This cannot 
happen in the Assembly where the number of representa- 
tives is based on proportionate memhership. 


What postwar activities are now in the council’s program? 


Continuing activity of the Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains. 

Chaplaincy work in veterans’ hospitals. 

Guidance to returning soldiers. 

Overseas relief and rehabilitation. 

Joint commissions with the World Council, the Foreign 
Missions Council and others in postwar reconstruction of 
churches. 

Continuing studies by the Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace. 


I have given these answers to the best of my ability and 
knowledge. Hearsay evidence has no standing in court. 
If my interpretation of the council’s positions is not in ac- 
cord with the official actions taken in representative assem- 
blies, I shall be glad to make any necessary corrections. 





DID YOU KNOW 


—that the benevolence causes of the General Assembly re- 
ceived from all sources last year $210,578.30 more than 
the previous year, distributed as follows: 








Increase 

1945-46 over 1944-45 

Foreign Missions ..........>; $1,185,092.22 $113,171.48 
Assembly’s Home Missions.... 489,208.06 50,827.99 
Ch. Ed. and Min. Relief...... 340,161.76 14,874.73 
Relig. Wd..and Pub. ......... 127,884.56 19,101.93 
Training Behoel ......ssccse 37,108.60 7,900.59 
ee WOME gw oo hk mdse ramen 23,907.45 4,701.58 
WH, 2 wc ona sene eee $2,203,362.65 $210,578.30 





By R. L. ST. CLAIR ? 
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EDITORIAL 


An Excellent Program 


In conversations now being conducted 
between representatives of the Re- 
formed Church in America and the 
United Presbyterian Church, looking 
toward organic union of the two bodies, 
extremely hopeful progress is being 
made and a highly significant plan of 
action is being devised. Activities of 
the committees representing the respec- 
tive denominations in the matter of ac- 
quainting the two churches with each 
other are broadly conceived and of in- 
spiring proportions. See something of 
the plan now being followed by this 
joint committee: 

(1) Preparation ofinformative 
survey-type articles on the history of the 
two churches, doctrinal positions, polity, 
evangelistic character, etc. (These are 
to be condensed, one-page articles, one 
on each topic for each church, to be pre- 
sented on facing pages in the papers of 
both churches. This means that United 
Presbyterians, for instance, find the 
article on the history of their own 
church on the page opposite a similar 
article on the history of the Reformed 
Church); (2) An exchange of church 
news in the papers of the two churches; 
(3) Encouragement of young people's 
and of adult groups in the discussion of 
the proposed RCA-UPC union; (4) In- 
terchurch exchange of speakers and 
leaders at summer camps, conferences 
and institutes; (5) Release of reports 
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of progress from the various subcom- 
mittees from time to time. 

This is a sound and essential part of 
such a proposed merger. It is of crucial 
importance that some such program be 
followed in bringing the churches to 
know each other, to enable the people 
to get acquainted with those of the other 
communion. 

One thing that concerns us at this 
point is the feeling on the part of some 
in our church that our own Presby- 
terian, US, committee and the Presby- 
terians, USA, have not considered it to 
be a part of their work to develop some 
such program of acquaintance between 


the two denominations, looking toward - 


understanding and possible reunion. If 
it should be contended that these com- 
mittees have been instructed only to 
devise specific plans, that is more than 
unfortunate. It is our conviction, how- 
ever, that the Assemblies have not so 
limited their instructions. This com- 
mittee, from our church, at least, has 
not only been a committee on union but 
also one on cooperation. In the area 
of cooperation, as we have pointed out 
on several occasions, some of our great- 
est opportunities are to be found. Many. 
many tasks in cooperation can be 
worked out under present instructions, 
or even under powers granted by the 
very name of the committee. Men who 
oppose reunion do not oppose coopera- 
tion; they cannot reasonably object to 
such programs of acquaintance. And 
those who favor reunion see it as funda- 
mental that we must have every possible 
opportunity for better acquaintance. 


When Laymen ‘‘Preach”’ 


Since our Book of Church Order was 
revised last year laymen who moderate 
our church courts are now permitted 
to deliver their own messages when 
their terms of office expire. Any mes- 
sage by an earnest layman is significant, 
but these moderatorial addresses are 
even more so. Therefore, we are es- 
pecially interested in one which has just 
been sent to us at the instruction of 
St. Johns Presbytery with the request 
that it be published to “encourage our 
laymen.”’ We shall not be able to pub- 
lish this address, but we do wish to 
make a few comments on it. 

The message was written and deliv- 
ered by Mr. Kenneth Keyes (rhymes 
with sighs) of Miami. Mr. Keyes is a 
member of the Shenandoah Church, of 
which Dr. Daniel Iverson is pastor. He 
has traveled rather widely over the 
church during the past year, speaking 
to men’s groups and others on tithing. 
He is very earnest about it and has 
caused numbers of people to think more 
seriously about their giving. 

We wish very much that we could 
speak of Mr. Keyes’ moderatorial mes- 
sage as we do of his earnestness about 
tithing. We do not like to raise ques- 
tions about his emphases, further, be- 
cause we recently pointed out the fal- 
lacy of his present insistence that we 
apply a calculating business man’s test 
of ‘What do we get out of it?” to the 
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proposed reunion of the Presbyterian 
churches. In our judgment, as we dis- 
cussed it (April 22), the more funda- 
mental question is, ‘‘What does Christ 
want us to do about it?” 

Therefore, for these and other 
reasons, we dislike to recognize what 
appears to be a planned effort to at- 
tack many honored and _ respected 
leaders and institutions in the church, 
to make Christian cooperation more 
difficult, because of what he conceives 
to be ‘‘a tragic falling away from the 
great beliefs upon which the Christian 
faith is based by many professors in 
our colleges and seminaries, by preach- 
ers and by others who write the Sunday 
school lessons and literature for many 
of our leading denominations in the 
United States.” 


We are not discussing here the body 
of his sermon, which has to do with 
“What Christ Claimed for Himself,’ 
and which is in accord with customary 
and traditional lines of apologetics. 
Had his sermon been only that, no com- 
ment would here be made, but the part 
his hearers will remember, and the im- 
pression he seems most concerned to 
give, has to do with quite unnecessary 
charges against individual ministers and 
groups. Mr. Keyes has made the sad 
mistake that others also make by sup- 
posing that his own testimony about 
Christ must be set up against and in 
contrast with what he conceives to be 
the insufficient faith of others. 


One illustration of Mr. Keyes’ em- 
phasis is in the suspicion which he 
arouses regarding the International 
Council of Religious Education, which, 
he underscores, holds the copyright for 
our International Sunday School Les- 
sons, and of which our church is a 
full member. Mr. Keyes’ implied at- 
tack upon this splendid body consists 
in quoting from a talk by some man 
or another who spoke at a meeting 
of the International Council in 1944, 
as though the council were responsible 
for the man’s opinions, and as though 
that invalidated the International Sun- 
day School Lessons which our Re- 
ligious Education Committee develops 
and distributes. If the man’s idea of 
Jesus is inadequate, that is one thing; 
but it has absolutely nothing to do with 
the Sunday school lessons, nor of our 
work in the council, and it would seem 
to have little to do with Mr. Keyes’ own 
evaluation of Christ. Of course, since 
Mr. Keyes is an officer or active par- 
ticipant in the National Association of 
Evangelicals, as also is his pastor, Dr. 
Iverson, his attitude toward the Inter- 
national Council, the Federal Council, 
and other such bodies of Christians can 
be more easily understood. (His exact 
responsibility in the NAE is member- 
ship on the executive committee and 
chairman of the finance committee.) 

The ‘“businessman’s article’ which 
we discussed recently contained blanket 
condemnation of leaders in the Presby- 
terian Church, USA. Therefore, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Keyes should 
continue to focus attention on promi- 
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nent members of that body. To be 
sure, Dr. Coffin, so unfairly accused of 
disbelieving what Dr. Coffin does not 
disbelieve, comes in for the major por- 
tion of the attack. It is not our pur- 
pose or our concern to defend Dr. Cof- 
fin or anyone else, though it is mani- 
festly to be regretted that Mr. Keyes 
would say of a respected Christian 
leader that he “completely renounces 
the doctrine of the atonement” and 
other central doctrines, even though he 
quotes from writings which appear to 
him to be authenticating his belief. 
This is not needed, surely, in any man’s 
effort to state what he himself believes 
about ‘“‘What Christ Claimed for Him- 
self.” It is interesting to observe that 
Mr. Keyes’ fears do not harmonize with 
the report of an extremely conservative 
man who had been very suspicious of 
Dr. Coffin until he heard him speak sev- 
eral times at the recent Duke convo- 
cation. When it was over, this man 
declared that he had found Dr. Coffin 
to be sound at every point! 

Once more, it does not seem to be 
serving the cause of Christian educa- 
tion to charge, as Mr. Keyes does at 
the climax of his address: ‘‘This spirit 
of anti-Christ is in the world today, my 
friends. It is in our institutions of so- 
called higher learning—our schools and 
colleges, our seminaries, and in great 
pulpits in this land of ours.” We sus- 
pect this does not serve the cause of 
Christian charity either. 

We need the intelligent participation 
of laymen in our church; few things do 
we need more. It would be a splendid 
thing, as they speak in the church 
courts and elsewhere, if they could 
show all of us, ministers and laymen 
alike, how to bear a good witness to 
the reality of the love and power of 
Christ in their own hearts. We do not 
often see really stirring witness-bearing 
in the church’s life and we greatly need 
it. We need it even more than we need 
great preaching, we suspect, particu- 
larly if it comes from a splendid lay- 
man. 


Here is a fertile, uncultivated fieid 
for laymen. As they work in it they 
will discover that their witness will not 
have to be projected against the faith 
of someone else, concerning whose posi- 
tion they are not fully informed. The 
stalwart witness which they make will 
and must be able to stand upon its 
own. 





Presbyterian-Episcopal Union? — 
Episcopal Conferences in session at Dal- 
las, Denver, Philadelphia and Chicago 
have voted their opposition to the pro- 
Posed merger with the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, in recent weeks. Three 
of the remaining conferences were over- 
tured by some conferences to take a 
Similar step. Opposition was based on 
differences in belief and practice be- 
tween Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
Some declared Presbyterian bodies 
should unite first. Others said the 
churches are not ready. 
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On Taking a Vacation From Yourself 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“He who loses his life for my sake 
will find it.”’ Matthew 10:39. 

yYOELUM NON ANIMAM mutant qui 

trans mare currunt.”’ “They 

change their skies but not them- 
selves who sail across the seas.” So 
the Latin proverb expresses how diffi- 
cult it is to escape from oneself. What 
philosophers call the “‘egocentric pre- 
dicament” entangles us all. Hold a 
flashlight to the surface of a mirror; 
the tiny scratches form a circle about 
it. Move the flashlight and the circle 
moves, the scratches seem to change 
their direction and move with it. The 
light is always in the center, wherever 
it is. So you are always the center of 
your universe, however large or small 
it may be. You always have to take 
yourself with you. You can put your- 
self into the midst of other scenes, other 
people, other problems; but you are 
still in the midst of yourself, and no 
tourist agency can sell you an outbound 
ticket. Money will change your sky, 
but to change your soul is beyond the 
power of wealth. 

Yet men do grow weary of them- 
selves. Every suicide is evidence of 
that, and for each actual suicide there 
must be dozens who have the wish but 
lack the courage. Some people take 
their lives to get away from the world, 
but many others do so in an attempt 
to get away from themselves. To these 
unhappy persons the world seems well 
lost if only by leaving it they can bid 
themselves also a last farewell. Prob- 
ably the worst of committing suicide 
is the horrible discovery, too late, that 
not even by destroying the body can one 
get out of one’s soul. One may blot 
out the very skies—but even in the 
everlasting dark, one sits in the same 
blind cell. For this even heaven is no 
cure. Though I am bad company for 
myself, I cannot leave myself at 
heaven’s gate. 


“If I myself am mine own prison, 
All heaven’s bright fields can only mock 
The enchained soul.” 


EVERTHELESS ESCAPE is pos- 
sible, even in this life. The roads 
out of oneself are three, and they 

lead all to the same goal. 

One is the road of beauty. To be- 
come absorbed in beautiful things, to 
love them without desire, to possess 
them inwardly without paying for them 
the smallest coin of money; to be com- 
pletely seized and surrounded by sight 
and sound and fragrance; to listen to 


a symphony until one ceases to be one- 
self and becomes, as it were, a part 
of the symphony itself, one’s whole 
being flowing and receding, rising and 
falling with the very music, as a drop 
of water in a singing fountain; to sur- 
render to nature so that one is no longer 
on a meadow or in a storm, but breathes 
and sways with the very flowers and is 
swept into the heart of the storm—even 
if only for one moment the barriers fall, 
the strangeness and the terror of nature 
are lost in beauty, and in that instant 
nature and self are one, that instant of 
release may compensate for years of 
pent-up isolation. 

Another road is the road of truth. 
This is what is meant by the selfless- 
ness of science, for the scientist at his 
work is not an individual, he eliminates 
so far as he may the personal equation, 
seeking beneath all the particulars the 
unchanging universal truth. Even the 
young student at the moment of dis- 
covery leaps clear of himself and in the 
act of understanding becomes a part of 
what is eternally Real. 

The third road is the road of good- 
ness, described in the words, ‘‘So long as 
any man is in prison, I am not free.” 
It is the road which all have found who 
have made others’ causes and others’ 
crosses their own, the way which men 
find who put first the Kingdom of God. 
It is the road which Jesus walked, from 
the day when he who needed no bap- 
tism went down to share the baptism 
of repentance with men and women 
whose burdened souls were as his own, 
to the day when at last he took a cross 
that belonged to Barabbas, and you, 
and me, and bore it for our sake to 
the end. 


HE ROAD OF TRUTH, and the 
road of beauty, and the road of 
goodness. They are not the same 

road and we do not know yet how to 
make them one. But they all lead out 
of self, and in the light of eternity 
they are seen to be one, for they have 
their end in God. And whenever on 
these roads we meet him, we shrink 
from him and demand to keep our free- 
dom, fearing lest the touch of God may 
blast our souls. He will indeed de- 
stroy our selves, but he gives us in re- 
turn—himself. He that loses his life 
for my sake shall find it, said the Son of 
God. So the great souls of all time are 
those who go on perpetual holiday from 
themselves, not empty nor aimless, but 
filled (as one of them said) with all the 
fulness of God. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Va. Governor Praised 


And Blamed for Draft 


Virginia News Letter 


Governor Tuck won for himself the 
adverse criticism of many people in the 
state—and the enthusiastic acclaim of 
others—when he issued an order draft- 
ing most of the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company officials and employees 
into the unorganized Virginia State 
Militia in an effort to avert a threatened 
strike. The Governor was charged with 
highhanded and undemocratic dealing 
with labor. The draft order was re- 
scinded after the union and company 
representatives agreed to arbitrate the 
disputed issues, thus withdrawing the 
threat of stoppage. The electrical 
workers’ journal commented editorial 
on the action: ‘‘There is no law on the 
statute books of Virginia forbidding 
this outrage, and there is no precedent 
in the United States for such a step. 
However, it was part of the stock in 
trade of the reactionaries of France 
which brought France to its knees. It 
was their system to call off strikes by 
calling the French workers to the colors. 
Governor Tuck evaded impending de- 
fiance of his order by the workers by 
prevailing upon the power company to 
do what they should have done long 
before—to go into arbitration with the 
electrical workers.”’ Some say the 
Governor’s action averted the strike, 
some say it didn’t. No one will ever 
know. 





Trigg Warns That Present Human 
Hunger Helps Determine Peace Issues 


Virginians attending their second 

annual convocation of churches, under 
auspices of the Virginia Council of 
Churches in Richmond, heard Harold L. 
Trigg, of Atlanta, associate director of 
the Southern Regional Council, warn 
against another war if people’s condi- 
tions are not improved. Dr. Trigg said 
that ‘‘the world’s millions who suffer 
hunger and chill today will follow the 
leader who promises most, just as the 
hungry Germans followed Hitler. . 
The thinking of public officialdom today 
is far behind in its interpretation of 
mass public opinion.’’ Organized so- 
ciety, he said, has not yet made the 
transition which must come to set men 
free from fear and want. In scientific 
thinking and production we can press 
buttons, he said, but human relations 
are still saying “giddap’” to the mule. 
Declaring that the Negro’s vote is feared 
although he is but one-tenth of the 
nation’s population, Dr. Trigg predicted 
that ‘‘so long as the South sends men 
to high public offices whose only quali- 
fication for office is that they can keep 
a poor 25 per cent of its population in 
its place, the South’s place will always 
be just above the submerged 25 per 
cent.”” All the world knows the Ameri- 
ean Negro, he said, and nobody wants 
to be one. 


Boyd Scores Prudish Attitude; 
Radio Department Is Formed 


The convocation brought many an- 
other speaker to the three-day session. 
Hornell Hart of Duke declared that if 
mankind would use his present great 
powers in the light of Christian teach- 
ings poverty, ignorance and war could 
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be abolished. Beverley M. Boyd, now of 
the Federal Council staff, said most 
clergymen take “too prudish an atti- 
tude’’ toward the venereal disease prob- 
lem as he urged formation of local orga- 
nizations of citizens’ committees on 
social hygiene. The rise of venereal 
disease rates today, he said, is to be 
found, not alone in the cities, but in 
the home towns of returned servicemen. 
It is definitely a problem in which the 
ministry must join hands with the medi- 
cal profession and the law, if it is to 
be effectively controlled. The State 
Council of Churches has formed a de- 
partment of religious radio; it has re- 
cently conducted four one-day institutes 
on rural church life and is offering cash 
prizes for the best sermons on rural 
life; the woman’s department (Virginia 
Council of Church Women) has sent 
more than 4,220 dozen diapers to 
European countries. Lynchburg’s minis- 
terial union has issued a unanimous in- 
vitation for next year’s convocation, 


Hampden-Sydney’s Campaign 
Makes Headline Progress 


Especially in Norfolk, East Hanover 
and West Hanover Presbyteries is 
Hampden-Sydney’s half-million dollar 
campaign making good headway. West 
Hanover has over-subscribed its quota. 
Norfolk and East Hanover, with far 
larger ones, are approaching theirs. 
Other presbyteries began their efforts 
later but are making reasonably good 
progress. On recent Sundays all Pres- 
byterian churches of Lynchburg, then 
all those in Roanoke, had their pulpits 
filled with speakers who stressed the 
urgency of- Hampden-Sydney’s cam- 
paign. 


Here and There 


The Winchester church benefits from 
the gift of a $25,000 chapel from a 
family in its congregation, work to 
begin on the structure soon. This will 
complete the education building erected 
five years ago. . . Massanetta Springs 
will celebrate its 25th anniversary this 
summer with its most elaborate pro- 
gram, inviting many leaders and 
speakers of former years to return for 
the occasion. Impressive material im- 
provements are being made in the Mas- 
sanetta plant. . . J. Blanton Belk of 
St. Giles, Richmond, led pre-Easter serv- 
ices for all the Charlottesville churches. 

. G. Ray Jordan of Emory Univer- 
sity led similar services in Staunton with 
sixteen churches participating. 
Spring rallies for young people in the 
various presbyteries reported banner 
attendance. Norfolk has 360, Mont- 
gomery, 250, and Lexington, more than 
400. Richmond’s Ginter Park 
church built its Sunday evening services 
for two months about an audio-visual 
program, or religious movies, finding 
increased attendance and interest. . 
The Holmes church in Norfolk Presby- 
tery is celebrating its centennial. . . 
The state intercollegiate YMCA confer- 
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ences, discontinued during the war, 
were revived at a meeting at the Natural 
Bridge Hotel late in April. 


DUNBAR H. OGDEN, JR. 


Staunton. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Johnston and Blakely Are 
ATS Commencement Speakers 

Thomas P. Johnston, pastor of the 
First church, Kingsport, Tenn., and a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Assembly’s Training School, will preach 
the school’s baccalaureate sermon, Sun- 
day evening, May 19, in the Ginter Park 
Church of Richmond. Hunter B. 
Blakely, president of Queens College, is 
the speaker for the commencement pro- 
gram, the following evening. 





Newton is Elected President of 
Columbia Seminary Student Body 

Columbia Seminary students have 
chosen John Lowrance Newton of 
Gainesville, Ga., as president of.the stu- 
dent body for the coming year. Paul 
Blake Smith, Orlando, Fla., was elected 
president of the Society of Missionary 
Inquiry. 

Additional student body officers in- 
clude: Denny Monte Hill, Fairforest, 
S. C., vice-president; George Wm. Hay- 
ward, Spartanburg, S. C., secretary; 
Wilbur Rood Parvin, Bradenton, Fila., 
treasurer. Other officers of the mis- 
sionary society are: George Andrew 
Anderson, Farmville, Va., vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Robert Tapp, Knoxville, 
Tenn., secretary; Thomas Walter Hor- 
ton, Jr., Spartanburg, S. C., treasurer. 

Commencement speakers will include 
Ansley C. Moore, Mobile; Professor J. B. 
Green, of the seminary; and Cecil A. 
Thompson, Valdosta, Ga. 


Louisville Students Name Smith 
As Student Body President 

Students of Louisville Seminary have 
elected Elbert A. Smith, Jr., Palatka, 
Fla., as their president for the new year. 
Edward Lewis Tullis, Louisville, is vice- 
president; Ernest Crawford, Maryville, 
Tenn., secretary; and John Vanlanding- 
ham, Molino, Mo., treasurer. 


Benfield and Gaines Named to 
Speak at Agnes Scott Finals 

Agnes Scott’s 57th commencement 
exercises, June 1-3, will be featured by 
a baccalaureate sermon by W. A. Ben- 
field, Jr., vice-president of Louisville 
Seminary, and the commencement ad- 
dress by President Frank P. Gaines of 
Washington and Lee University. The 
college expects to graduate 122 seniors, 
more than ever before. Twelve seniors 
have been named to membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa, national scholarship order, 
as follows: Jeanne Addison, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Margaret Bear, Richmond, 
Va.; Lucile Beayer, Gainesville, Ga.; 
Shirley Graves Cochrane, Atlanta; Mar- 
jorie Karlson, Decatur, Ga.; Stratton 
Lee, Danville, Ky.; Anne Noell, New- 
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port, Ark.; Mary Russell, Griffin, Ga.; Dr. Spelt Goes to 

Ruth Simpson, Gainesville, Fla.; University of Arkansas 

Dorothy Spragens, Lebanon, Ky.; Peggy David K. Spelt, head of Mary Bald- 
Willmon, Decatur; and Elizabeth Wood- win’s psychology department, will be- 
ward, Chattanooga, come associate professor of psychology 
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and director of the bureau of testing 
and counseling at the University of 
Arkansas in June. Hugh S. Taylor, of 
Princeton, will be the commencement 
speaker at Mary Baldwin May 27, while 
William Crowe, Jr., Wilmington, N. C., 
will preach the baccalaureate sermon 
the day before. 


Class of '96 To Have 
Reunion at Davidson 


Davidson graduates of 50 years ago 
will be honored at the coming com- 
mencement, with several features ar- 
ranged especially for them. The gradua- 





Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
every continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
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12th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
bar for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 
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tion program at the college lists James 
A. Jones, Myers Park church, Charlotte, 
N. C., as the baccalaureate speaker, and 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches, 
for the commencement address. The 
bachelor’s degree will be awarded to 
eighteen, Tuesday, May 28. 

Lamar Williamson, Jr., Davidson 
junior, has been selected to represent 
the Presbyterian Church, US, at the 
meeting of the General Committee of 
the World Student Christian Federation 
in Geneva, Switzerland, August 9-20. 
Williamson is a pre-ministerial student 
from Monticello, Ark., who served ten 
months in the Army Air Corps. An- 
nouncement of his selection by the 
Joint Committee on Student Work was 
made by Harry G. Goodykoontz, direc- 
tor. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Wm. C. Brown hag resigned his pas- 
torate at Hazard, Ky., to take over the 
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pastoral work and development of a 
mission church in Guerrant Presbytery. 

Alton H. Glasure, Marietta, Ga., has 
been called to the First church, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

R. E. McAlpine, new address in Roa- 
noke, Va., 1501 Patterson Ave., S. W. 

Walker E. McBath from Washington, 
D. C., to Route 5, Orlando, Fla. 

Ernest F. Baulch, Petersburg, Tenn., 
has resigned his pastorate there and the 
principalship of the Morgan School, and 
is now headmaster of Baulch Junior 
School, Park City, Ky. 


CHAPLAINS 


(Information 
viously listed.) 
Available for Calls Now 

Wm, P. Burns, 1204 Palmyra Ave., 
Richmond 22, Va. 

W. J. Coleman, Cuba, Ala. 

Chas. C. Cowsert, Box 5002, Fountain 
City, Tenn. 

L. M. Edmunds, Montreat, N. C. 

Norman B. Gibbs, McKenney, Va. 

Lawrence E. Gilbert, U. S. Marine 
Corps Air Sta., El Toro, Calif. 

Thos. B. Hoover, Union Seminary, 
Richmond. 

Hal ©. Keller, McDonough, Ga. 

Graham G. Lacy, Union Seminary, 
Richmond. 

Jas, F. Merrin, Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond, 

Z. T. Piephoff, 
Greenwood, S. C. 

Chas. S. Ruff, Route 1, Coeburn, Va. 


about those not pre- 


318 Cambridge St., 


Taking Refresher Course, Open to Calls 
Very Soon 
E. H. Gartrell, Montreat, N. C. 
Leslie L. O'Connor, Austin Seminary, 
Austin, Texas, 
Carl H. Stark, Jr., 237 Central Park 
Court, Sarasota, Fla. 


In Temporary Service, Open to Calls 

Very Soon 

Walter P. Baldwin, First church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Vance Barron, First church, Meridian, 
Miss. 


Studying for Approximately One Year 
Geo. D. Jackson, Princeton Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. 
J. Davison Philips, now supplying the 
First church, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Have Accepted Calls 


David A. Bowles, associate, First 
church, Ft. Smith, Ark., 116 N. 12th St. 

J. W. Bracey, Metarie, La. 

R. E. Carroll, VA chaplain, 657 Thalia 
St., Laguna Beach, Calif. 

Marlin B. Curry, Shiloh church, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 

Taft A. Franklin, Augusta, Ky. 

John H, Harper, Somerset, Ky. 

Mortimer J. McChesney, Taylorsville, 
N.C. 

Howard M. Wilson, Tinkling Spring 
and Hermitage churches, Fishersville, 
Va. 
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All 87 Presbyteries Reporting— 
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Commissioners to the General Assembly 


Synod of Alabama 


Birmingham—(M)—P. G. Cosby, LI, 
John F. Elliott, Birmingham; (E)—F. A. 
Peake, R. E. Holmes, Birmingham. 

East Alabama—(M)—H. E. Russell, 
Montgomery; J. Norton Dendy, Dothan; 
(E)—R. D. Thomas, Eufaula; John M. 
Ward, Montgomery. 

Mobile—(M)—AnSley C. Moore, Mobile; 

E)—W. Paul McMillan, Evergreen. 

North eq" P. — 

lladega; J. E. Stauffer, niontent: 
= “a. M 5 Miller, Talladega; W. B . Whitfield, 
Huntsville. 

Tuscaloosa—(M)—E. H. Carleton, Mar- 
ion Junction; J. Preston_F. Stevenson, 
Uniontown; ‘(E)—K. M. Harper, Selma; 
Dr. W. W. Duncan, Aliceville. 


Synod of Appalachia 


Abingdon—(M)—Balmer H. one Rich- 
mond; Roy Smith, Virginia City; D. McD. 
Monroe, Chatham Hill; (E)—Fred “short, 
Vansant; C. Brewer, Pulaski; C. E. 
Barrett, Bristol. 

Asheville—(M)—D. R. Freeman, Black 
Mountain; L. T. Wilds, Hendersonville; 
(E)—L. B. Nichols, Andrews; G. H. Wright, 
Asheville. 

Holston—(M)—J. A. Sanders, Newland; 
B. Ss. Hodges, Jr., Rogersville; Cc. 
Young, Whitesburg; (E)—Bradley Ward, 
Jonesboro; H. T. Cowan, Johnson City; 7 
E. Holshouser, Boone. 

ae E. Hixson Chatte- 
nooga; E. H. Hamilton Knoxvill le; M. 
Wolfe, Farner; (E)— ule, Ww. 
Piper, Knoxville; C. G. ‘Milligan, Lookout 
Mountain. 


Synod of Arkansas 


Arkansas—(M)—A. C. McKinnon, Africa; 
Wm. T. Hunt, Lonoke; (E)—W. H. H Heard, 
Newport; W. H. Williams, Little Rock. 

Ouachita—(M)—J. W. Marshall, El 1 
rado: Thomas Brewster, Pope: (E)—T. 
Logan, Prescott; Harvey B. Barr, Hope. 

Pine Bluff—(M)—J. E. Parse, Dermott; 
(E)—D. W. Richey, Pine Bluff. 

Washburn—(M)—E. F. Lothery, Fort 
Smith; (E)—C. D. Corbin, Fort Smith. 


Synod of Florida 


Florida—(M)—W. E. Powell,, Arevie; 
R. M. Holmes, Chattahoochee; (E 
West, Milton; A. L. Snell, a 


St. Johns—(M)—Alva Hardie, Miami; L. 
Ross Lynn, Umatilla; H. E. Powell, Or- 
lando: Cc. Frist, Tampa; C. A. Raymond, 
Lakeland; (E)—K. s. Keyes, Miami; 

J. Ward, Sebrin A. A. Henry, Or- 
lando: W. A. Neal, ” Arcadia; A. C. Hart, 
Bradenton. 

Suwannee—(M)—S. T. Harvin, Jackson- 
ville: John Largent, Palatka; Fitzhugh 
Clark, Atlantic Beach; (E)—J. G. Spencer, 
Palatka; E. E. Hazard, A. J. Coleman, 
Jacksonville. 


Synod of Georgia 


Athens—(M)—J. W. Dunlap, Elberton; 
E)—L. A. Mauldin, Habersham. 
Atlanta—(M)—W. M. Alston, W. C. Sis- 
tar, A. V. Gibson, B. H. Dickson, T. M. 
Johnston, Atlanta; M. C. Weersing, Deca- 
tur; (E)—N. P. Moore, Eugene Brooks, 
Henry M. Hope, B. R. Nix, Atlanta; H. 
H. Dean, Griffin; A. C. Link, Hogansville. 
Augusta—(M)—Cary N. Weisiger, III, 
Seeeees (E)—Otto M. Conn, Milledge- 
ville. 


Cherokee—(M)—L. R. Scott, Rome; (E) 
—C. R. Wilcox, Rome. 

Macon—(M)—W. S. Talmage, Columbus; 
(E)—Leroy Lewis, Columbus 

Savannah—(M)—Laurence Williams, Sa- 
vannah; (E)—Claude §S. Holt, Savannah. 

Southwest Georgia—(M)—J. W. Good, 
— (E)—A. A. Parker, Donalson- 
ville. 


Synod of Kentucky 


Guerrant—(M)—J. O. Van Meter, Jack- 
son; (E)—J. D. Heironymus, St. Helena. 
Lexington-Ebenezer—(M)—E. B. Woo- 
ton, Winchester; R. B. Gardien, Cynthiana; 
(E)—Arthur Gee, Grayson; R. E. Carmack, 


*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Ruling Elders. 
Where no city is indicated following a 
commissioner’s name reference should be 
made to the next one listed. 


Catlettsburg. 


Louisville—(M)—F. H. Caldwell, S. R. 
Vanover, P. H. Pleune, Louisville: (E)— 
Raymond Smith, Beuchel; R. G. Johnson, 
Covington; J. W. Lawson, "Shelbyville. 

Muhlenburg—(M)—A. B. Gross, Green- 
ville; (E)—R. Flowers, Paducah. 

Transylvania—(M)—C. M. Chumbley, 
Berea; (E)—W. Walker, Paint Lick. 


Synod of Louisiana 


Louisiana—(M)—W. LL. McLeod, Lake 
Charles; G. T. Preer, Lafayette; (E)—W. 
Williams, DeRidder, R. Ayres, Alexandria. 

New Orleans—(M)—A. L. Ash, New Or- 
leans, A. C. Ingram, Bogalusa: (E)—G 
Kaufmann, New Orleans; R. L. Trigg, Cov- 
ington. 

Red River—(M)—J. W. Davis, Minden; 
David E. Boozer, Plain Dealing; (E)— 
J. J. Doles, Plain Dealing, L. R. Simpson, 
Monroe. 


Synod of Mississippi 


Central pe gg ge E. Tal- 
a Canto J. B. Dickson, Greenwood; 
Cobb, Philadelphia: (E)—R. G. Ken- 
Shaan Jackson; F. C. Wagener, Leland; 
R. D. Thompson, Rolling Fork. 

East Mississippi—(M)—C. E. Pickens, 
Aberdeen; J. K. Unger, West Point; (E)— 
= Anderson, Corinth; E. S. Medlin, Hous- 
on. 

Meridan—(M)—J. B. Green, Decatur, Ga.; 
W. H. McIntosh, Hattiesburg; (E)—F. M. 
Turner, Gulfport; T. C. Hannah, Hatties- 
burg. 

Mississippi—(M)—T. B. Anderson, Mc- 
Comb; (E)—H. L. White, Columbia. 

North Mississippi—(M)—L. B. Colquitt, 
7 Charleston; (E)—C. H. Calhoon, Gre- 
nada. 


Synod of Missouri 


Lafayette—(M)—C. L. Rogers. 
Hill; (E)—E. B. Marsh, Marshall. 
Missouri—(M)—Watson Street, Fulton; 
(E)—C. T. Gex, Paris. 
Potosi—(M)—H. T. Guthrie, Perryville; 
(E)—E. P. Masters, Cape Girardeau. 
St. Louis—(M)—B. F. Hall, St. Louis; 
gs E. Brooks, University City. 
pper Missouri—(M)—H. H. Gordon, G. 
UPRhiteside, Kansas City; (E)—C. A. 
Lyon, Independence; B. Phillies, Kansas 
y. 


Pleasant 


Synod of North Carolina 


Albemarle—(M)—F. H. Morris, New 
Bern; C. W. Solomon, Wilson; (E)—J. C. 
Gardner, Tarboro; E. Y. Lovelace, Mac- 
clesfield. 

Concord—(M)—J. R. Phipps, Salisbury; 
a; R. ee. Oren Moore, Jr., Concord; 
(E)—2Z. Turlington, Mooresville; G. W. 
Hall, uate: J. H. Burke, Taylorsville. 


Fayetteville—(M)—G. F. Kirkpatrick, 


Maxton; T. E. Davis, Southern Pines; A. 
R. McQueen, Dunn; J. M. Alexander, Fay- 
etteville; (E)—E. Morgan, Laurinburg; H. 
C. Cameron, Olivia; W. M. Sh aw, Fayette- 
ville; N. H. G. Balfour, Lumber Bridge. 

Granville—(M)—Kelsey Regen, Dur- 
ham; M. O. Sommers, nae (E)—C. 
U. Samford, Henderson; Myers, 
Durham. 

Kings Mountain—(M)—F. B. Rankin, 
Mt. Holly; W. S. Patterson, Davidson; (E) 
—wW. W. Latham, Mt. Holly; R. A. Fergu- 
son, Gastonia. 


Mecklenburg—(M)—P. H. Gwynn, Da- 
vidson: R. F. Boyd, M. B. Prince, Jr., O. 
C. Williamson, H. B. Blakely, Charlotte; 
J. W. Grier, Huntersville; (E)—J. + Can- 
sler, E. M. Neal, J. A. Chrisman w. 
Patterson, P. F. Howerton, Gaastotbe: yA 
A. Biggers, Indian Trail. 

Orange—(M)—J. A. Redhead, T. H. Pat- 
terson, Greensboro; N. N. eming, Me- 
bane: H. V. Carson, Sanford; (E)—C. W. 
Perry, High Point; H. E. Latham, Spray; 
J. N. Benton, Greensboro; Holland Mc- 
Swain, Yanceyville. 

Wilmington—(M)—R. H. Poole, Eliza- 
bethtown: W. Crowe, Jr., C. C. Myers, 
Wilmington; (E)—P. S. Carr, Clinton; 
J. M. Taylor, E. A. Bender, Wilmington. 

Winston-Salem—(M)—G. R. Womeldorf, 
Winston-Salem; W. M. Cooper, North Wil- 
kesboro; (E)—W. Osborne, Lansing; A. B. 
Taylor, Winston-Salem. 


Synod of Oklahoma 


Durant—(M)—R. R. Craig, Idabel; (E)— 
. R. Horne, Wewoka. 


Indian—(M)—Oscar Gardner; (E)—L. A. 
Samuel, Hatfield, Ark. 

Mangum—(M)—C. E. Dodge, Mangum; 
(E)—M. Woodworth, Minco. 


Synod of Snedecor Memorial 


Central Alabama—(M)—C. C. Fisher, 
Selma; (E)—Prof. W. L. Dansby, Tusca- 
loosa. 

Central Louisiana—(M)—R. A. James, 
Scotlandville; (—E)—J. W. McLeod, Baton 
Rouge. 

Ethel—(M)—H. L. Gladney, Waterford; 
an ae C. McGowan, Newton. 

& § Carolina—(M)—M. E. James, 
viseeBoes (E)—W. E. Bowden, Atlanta. 


Synod of South Carolina 


Bethel—(M)—F. A. Hopkins, Great 
Falls; J. A. McIntyre, gharea: E)—R. L. 
Douglas, Chester; J. J. Rauch, Rock Hill. 
Charleston—(M)—C E. Davis, 
Charnestens (E)—P. M. Clement, Charles- 
on 


Congaree—(M)—W. K. Beaty, Comsanbtn: 
E. B. Wilkinson, Winnsboro; (E)—Mc- 
Queen Quattlebaum, Johnston; a. 
Propst, Winnsboro. 


Enoree—(M)—H. C. Hamilton, Gaffney; 
J. B. Sloan, L. O. Therrell, Union; (E)— 
W. G. Gresham, Greenville; W. B. Kil- 
gore, Simpsonville; H. T. Shockley, Spar- 
tanburg 

Harmony—(M)—H. A. Knox, Andrews; 
H. P. J. Lheureux, Georgetown; (E)—Dr. 
George W. Dick, ‘Sumter; J. F. Stuckey, 
Bishopville. 


Pee Dee—(M)—J. E. Cousar, Jr., Flor- 
ence; E. P. Moye, Bennettsville; (E)—wW. 
4 McClellan, Hamar; C. R. Hunter, Blen- 
heim. 


Piedmont—(M)—I. M. Bagnal, Easley; 
Van M. Arnold, Seneca; (E)—R. B. 
Gresham, Piedmont; J. E. Boggs, Pickens, 

South Carolina—(M)—C. I. Calcote, Lau- 
rens;: W. G. Somerville, Cross Hill; (E)— 
R. = Hunt, Owings; A. W. Brice, Green- 
wood. 


Synod of Tennessee 


Columbia—(M)—J. D. wr piiace, Spring 
Hill; (E)—J. R. Deason, Pulask 

Memphis—(M)—T. K. a Ww. W. 
Thrower, W. H. Sharpe, Memphis; T. E. 
Nelson, Somerville; (E)—E. D. Utz, M. B. 
— John Weilford, 7. Yager, Mem- 
phis 

Nashville—(M)—C. G. Bruce, Shelby- 
ville; W. L. Caldwell, T. C. Barr, Nash- 
ville; (E)—Ed. Hooper, Murfreesboro; T. 
H. Mitchell, Nashville; E. C. Huffman, 
Shelbyville. 


Synod of Texas 


Brazos—(M)—A. T. Dyal, Bryan; R. H. 
Bullock, Bellair; M. L. Purcell, Houston; 
A. E. Ruhmann, Lake Jackson; (E)—J. 
R. Bagby, Texas City; I. B. McFarland, 
oe f Culver, Houston; A M Horn, Sugar- 
an 

Central Texas—(M)—F. V. lam, . Aus- 
tin: H. M. Bailey, Maysfield: (E)—J. W. 
Tarver, Burnett; W. O. Whitley, Austin. 

Dallas—(M)—R. L. Cowan, Wichita 
Falls; F. L. Shannon, Denton; B. S. Rod- 
riguez, J. K. Bowling, Dallas; (E)—Paul 
Donald, Bowie; F. L. Story, Wichita Falls; 
M. E. Baker, Harry Bond, Dallas. 

El Paso—(M)—J. M. Lewis, Lubbock; 
Cc. B. Brinkley, Colorado City; (E)—Chas. 
McLaurin, Lubbock; E. Hall, Pecos. 

Mid-Texas—(M)—J. G. M. Ramsey, R. 
F. Jones, Fort Worth; C. M. Boyd, Mineral 
Wells; (E)—F. H. Leslie, Hillsboro; 8S. J. 
Files, Itasca; T. E. Tomlinson, Fort Worth. 

Paris—(M)—E. E. Mulliner, Texarkana; 
T. O. Perrin, Greenville; (E)—Robert 
Spivy, Bonham; Malcolm Boyd, Sulphur 
Springs. 

Texas-Mexican—(M)—E. A. J. Seddon, 
Jr., Austin; (E)—M. Salas, Houston. 

Western Texas—(M)—P. S. Van Dyke, 
P. D. Miller, San Antonio; W. A. McLeod, 
Cuero; W. P. Dickey, Karnes City; (E)—J. 
SS Cochran, John Thomson, P. H. Olle, San 
Antonio; H. C. Aderhold, Edinburg. 


Synod of Virginia 


East .ar a ek Ww. Bain, 
Crewe: D Caldwell, E. T. Thompson, H. 
Ww. Mack, i! A MacLean, Jr, Richmond; 
(E)—Dr. C. E. Myers, Studley; N. J. Inge, 
c. L. Harrison, J. M. dmunds, James 
Rennie, Richmond 

Lexington—(M)—J. W. Weathers, Jr., 
Lexington; P. W. Wilson, Harrisonburg; 
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D. L. Beard, Franklin; C. Newman Faul- 
coner, Waynesboro; (E)—R. W. Hevener, 
Hightown; W. W. Coffey, J. L. Howe, Lex- 


ington; C. G. Price, Harrisonburg. 
Montgomery—(M)—C. J. Walsh, Coving- 
ton: L. I. Moffett, Banner Elk, N. C.;: H. L. 
y, Lexington; C. K. Ale, Buchanan; 
(E)—J. R. Hutcheson, Blacksburg; Charles 
Loving, Lynchburg; H. B. Kennedy, Bed- 
ford; J. F. Prufer, Salem. 
Norfolkk—(M)—T. |). Welserv, Lynnha- 
ven: L. T. Jones, H. R. Poole, Norfolk; J. 
W. Lehmann, S. Norfolk; (E)—J. F. Nich- 
olson, Norfolk; N. W. Blount, S. Norfolk; 


W. H. Rohrbach, Hampton, W. J. Burgess, 
Portsmouth. 

Potomac—(M)—C. R. Johnson, Alexan- 
dria; H. K. Pasma, Rockville; (E)—J. 


E. Hargreaves, Laurel; H. B. 
ington. 


If You Have 


—named an individual, as trus- 


Gauss, Wash- 


tee in your will, can you feel 


assured he will survive the 


trust? 


Over fifty years ago this Com- 


pany was founded to outlive 


any trust committed to its care. 


Virginia Trust Company 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR 


RICHMOND, 
Member Federal Depesit Insurance 


VIRGINIA 


Cerperatien 
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Roanoke (M)—C. H. Watts, Chase City; 


W. R. Smith, Jr., Chatham; (E)—R. A. 
Petty, Danville; Dr. J. A. Owen, South 
Boston. 

West Hanover—(M)—J. H. Grey, Jr., 
Charlottesville: G. B. Talbot, Madison 
Heights;(E)—F. L. Brown, Charlottes- 
ville: Dr. R. A. Moore, Hampden-Sydney. 

W inchester—(M)—J. C. B. McLaughlin, 
Keyser: Allen Jones, Romney; (E)— 
Judge G. K. Kump, Romney; H. E. Biggs, 
Front Royal. 


Synod of West Virginia 


Bluestone—(M)—H. B. Ramsey, Blue- 
field: Robert Ray, Oak Hill; (E)—P. Pil- 
kenton, Bramwell; B. Gillespie, William- 
son. 


Greenbrier—(M)—Lloyd Courtney, Lew- 
isburg; J. C. Wool, Marlinton; (E)—R. E. 
Riner, Wayside; E. L. Duncan, Cass. 

Kanawha—(M)—J. M. McNair, J. B. Mor- 
ton, J. B. Overmyer, Charleston; C. L. Nis- 
bet, Huntington; (E)—A. Eckerson, R. F. 
Pribble, Charleston; C. C. Dickinson, Mal- 
den; J. E. Arbuckle, Glenville. 


April Benevolences Reported 
By Five Assembly Agencies 


Five Assembly agencies report their 
receipts for the first month of the new 
church year, beginning April 1, as fol- 
lows: 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), 
274; gain over last year, $25,380. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $20,666; 
decrease, $4,423. 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $15,463; decrease, 
$3,576. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $4,065; gain, $529. 

Defense Service Council (Richmond), 
$3,449—first month in the Assembly’s 
budget. 


$56,- 
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Candidate for Governor Says 
Moderator’s Sermon Stirred Him 

Jimmie Carmichael, of Marietta, Ga., 
is in the race for Governor of his state, 
he says, because of a recent sermon 
in his church by the moderator of the 
Presbyterian, US, General Assembly, 
Thomas K. Young. 

Carmichael’s family says the sermon 
crystallized within him the determina- 
tion to offer himself as a candidate, 
after he had already told himself he 
would not run. 

Member and active participant in 
the church of which Alton Glasure is 
pastor, Carmichael says the words of 
Dr. Young which brought his decision 
were these: 

‘“‘Man’s business is to discover where 
his duty lies and then to address him- 
self diligently and happily to it. It may 
not be convenient or desirable or easy. 
But if it is a duty, the question is set- 
tled. 

“Service is the true ethic of history. 
We come into a funded wealth of re- 
sources, advantages, opportunities. We 
cannot justify our lives on a merely con- 
suming basis. Rather we have a right 
to share in the heritage of antecedent 
supplies only as we enrich the common 
wealth of the world so that they who 
succeed us shall find what previous 
generations gave and our positive serv- 
ice added. 

‘“‘We who are the debtors to our fa- 
thers must likewise be creditors to our 
children—or impoverish their chances 
to live greatly and impoverish the world 


that has been so bountiful toward us.” 
unionaxO” .tan shrdlu cmfwyp vbg?- ( 
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Finding a New Scale of Values 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 26 
Luke 12:19-20; 18-24-30; 19:1-10; I Tim. 6:17 


Our lesson this week deals with three 
men, all of whom were successful in 
the eyes of the world, all of whom 
had money and the things which only 
money can buy, one of whom was blind 
to life’s highest values, one of whom 
turned away from life’s highest values, 
and one of whom found life’s highest 
values. 


I. A Man Who Was Blind to Life’s 
Highest Values, Luke 12:19-20. 


A man out of a crowd once called 
to Jesus and said, ‘‘Teacher, tell my 
brother to give me my share of our in- 
heritance.””’ He did not ask Jesus to 
arbitrate between him and his brother, 
but to give a decision against his 
brother. There is no evidence that 
the brother was willing to arbitrate the 
issue. Jesus, seeing that covetousness 
was at the root of the whole trouble, 
proceeded to warn the multitude against 
this prevalent and subtle sin. ‘Take 
heed and keep yourselves from all 
covetousness (from every kind of 
greedy desire for more),’’ he said, “for 
a man’s true life does not lie in the 
acquisition of material things.” 

To illustrate this general proposition 


he proceeded to tell a story. A rich 
man’s estate bore heavy crops. So he 
debated, “What am I to do? I have 


no room to store my crops.” And he 
said, “This is what I will do. I will 
pull down my granaries and build larger 
ones, where I can store all my produce 
and my goods. And [I will say to my 
soul, ‘Soul, you have ample stores laid 
up for many a year; take your ease, eat, 
drink and be merry.’” But God said 
to him, “Foolish man, this very night 
your soul is wanted, and who will get 
all you have prepared.” So fares the 
all you have prepared?” So fares the 
man who lays up treasures for himself 
instead of gaining the riches of God. 
(We are “rich toward God’’ when we 
are rich in those things which are pleas- 
ing to him.) 

There is no hint that this man’s 
wealth was unjustly acquired. He seems 
to have acted in a business-like way. 
Why does Jesus say he was foolish? 
For two reasons: (1) He thought only 
of himself. Bigger and better barns. 
“Additional lands, stocks, bonds, auto- 
mobiles, and luxuries. He already had 
more than he could consume himself. 
That there were thousands who did 
not have enough never entered his 
thoughts. The possibility of endowing 
a church, a struggling school, an or- 
phans’ home, or even of assisting some 
poor boy or girl in securing an edu- 
cation, or some equivalent start for 
future -usefulness, was something he 


had never dreamed of. The horizons 
of this man were bounded by his own 
fence corners.’”’ (2) He thought only 
of his material needs. His crops were 
important, his barns were important. 
but when he died he left them behind. 
He did not have the sort of wealth that 
one can carry into the world beyond. 
He was not rich toward God. He was 
blind to the spiritual values of life. 

What is the inherent danger of too 
much wealth? Is it possible for a good 
man, gaining his wealth by perfectly 
legitimate methods to starve his soul? 
Is only the rich man tempted to be 
covetous, to lay up all his treasures 
upon earth? Are we giving too much 
time to our business, too little time 
to the things of God? 


II. A Man Who Turned Away from 
Life’s Highest Values, Luke 
18:24-30 


Luke tells us that he was a ruler 
(probably in the local synagogue) and 
that he was very rich. Matthew adds 
that he was young, and we would have 
surmised that from the fact that he 
ran unto Jesus. Middle-aged men, much 
less old men, do not run if they can 
help it, especially when they are rich, 
and occupy places of authority. We 
are dealing then with a young man, 
who held a responsible position in the 
eyes of his fellowmen, and who pos- 
sessed a large fortune. 

This young man was evidently at- 
tracted by Jesus’ message of the king- 
dom of God, and came with his eager 
question, ‘“‘Good Teacher, what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?’’ 

Jesus’ answer must have surprised 
him, as it still surprises some of us. 
“Why do you call me good?” he said, 
“No one is good but God alone.”” Jesus 
did not mean to deny that he was good, 
or to imply that he was God, because 
he was good. He desired rather to warn 
the young man against superficial ideas 
of goodness, against the idea, for 
example, that it is possible for him to 
be perfectly righteous in God’s sight. 
He wished to turn his thoughts away 
from one who could teach him what to 
slo to inherit eternal life to God, the 
absolutely Good One in whom alone is 
goodness and life and who is the source 
and explanation of His »wn goodness. 

He then reminded the young man of 
the commandments, particularly those 
commandments which embraced social 
obligations and human responsibilities. 
The ruler replied, “All these have I 
kept from my youth. The apocryphal 
gospel of the Nazarene asserts that to 
the young man’s claim the Lord replied, 
“How sayest thou, I have kept the law 
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and the prophets? How does it stand 
written in the law? ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself’; and see, many 
of thy brethren are covered with filth 
and dying of hunger while thy house 
is full of good things and nothing at 
all goes out from it to them.’”’ These 
words are spurious no doubt, but they 
at least make us realize that this rich 
man made an astounding claim when 
he asserted that he had fulfilled all 
these moral obligations. Despite such 
palpable self-righteousness, however, 
Jesus saw something in his character 
that appealed to him. As Mark says, 
“Jesus looked at him and loved him.’’ 

“One thing you still lack,” he said. 
“Sell all that you have and distribute 
to the poor and you will have treasure 
in heaven; and come follow me.”’ There 
are two injunctions here: (1) to sell 
and then distribute all that he had, and 
(2) to come and follow Jesus. Many 
of Jesus’ disciples (particularly in the 
early Christian centuries) have taken 
this first injunction as universally ap- 
plicable and have actually sold all of 
their property and given the proceeds to 
the poor. Do you think this is the true 
interpretation? Modern Bible students 
do not think so. Certainly it was not 
a requirement that Jesus urged upon 
any of his other disciples, and some of 
them were certainly well to do. It 
seems more likely then that Jesus, deal- 
ing as he always did with the particu- 
lar needs of the individual before him, 
saw that wealth stood between this man 
and his goal, that riches were slowly 
dethroning God in his heart, and that 
he urged him to take the step that he 
individually needed to take. But that 
was only the first step. The second 
was to ‘Come, follow me.” And if 
the rich young ruler had accepted that 
invitation he would have found Jesus’ 
way to God a better and surer way 
than by endeavoring to keep the com- 
mandments or by doing some one good 
deed. 

Jesus’ words do not teach us that a 
man can win salvation by keeping the 
commandments. Unfortunately, that 
way is beyond us. There will always 
be something we lack. But Jesus’ 
words do indicate that only a good 
man can inherit eternal life. And they 
teach us that if there is anything that 
is standing between us and the King- 
dom we must be willing to sacrifice it. 

The refusal of the ruler to abandon 
his wealth for the Kingdom led Jesus to 
utter a warning against riches. Look- 
ing straight at the young man he said, 
“How hard it is for those who have 
riches to enter the kingdom of God! 
For it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God.” We must not attempt to explain 
away Jesus’ words. He was using a 
proverb, a paradoxical expression for 
something so difficult as to be prac- 
tically impossible. The disciples were 
astounded. If a ruler in the syna- 
gogue, an honored religious leader, a 
man of personal godliness, is held out- 
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side the Kingdom of God, if men of 
wealth with all the advantages that 
wealth gives them, find salvation so diffi- 
cult, what chance has the ordinary per- 
son? Jesus looked upon them and said: 
With men this is impossible, but with 
God all things are possible. He can 
save even a rich man. He can give to a 
man loaded down with worldly wealth 
and beset with worldly temptations 
enough grace to enable him to conquer 
his temptations, and use his riches for 
God. 

Is it any easier for a rich man to 
be a Christian today? Why? Can 
money keep the poor out of the King- 
dom as well as the rich? How? 

Peter reminded Jesus that he and 

his fellow disciples had made the sacri- 
fice which proved too heroic for the rich 
young ruler. And Jesus said to them, 
“Truly I say to you, there is no man 
who has left house or wife or brothers 
or parents or children, for the sake of 
the kingdom of God, who will not re- 
ceive manifold more in this time . 
(R. S. V.).” Certainly Jesus did not 
mean that his disciples would receive 
repayment in kind—more and larger 
homes, more wives, more children. He 
meant that they would receive what was 
worth infinitely more in this life and 
“in the age to come, eternal life.” 


Ill, A Man Who Found Life's Highest 
Values, Luke 19:1-10 


Zaccheus was a chief publican, or as 
Moffatt translates it, the head of the tax 
gatherers in the city of Jericho, which 
was a large frontier city, with an im- 
Mense carrying trade and a consider- 
able local trade in costly balsams. The 
publicans had no fixed salaries, but 
farmed out the taxes, agreeing to pay 
the Romans certain sums annually, and 
being allowed to keep for themselves 
as much as they could extort from the 
merchants and farmers. Such a system 
obviously cultivated the spirit of greed, 
cruelty and trickery, and the universal 
hatred and scorn felt for the publicans 
was generally justified. The fact that 
Zaccheus was a chief publican and rich 
suggests at least that he used his office 
as a means of gain. 

His eager desire to see Jesus which 
led him to throw his dignity to the 
winds, was due perhaps to natural 
curiosity to see the man of whom every- 
one was talking. It may be due to the 
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fact that he had heard the orthodox 
Jews sharply criticize Jesus as a friend 
of tax-gatherers and as one who had 
even called a publican to be one of his 
disciples, or possibly to some sharp 
twinges of conscience and a longing in 
his heart for something better. Some- 
one has suggested that Matthew, who 
was himself a publican before he was 
drawn to Jesus, may have mentioned 
the name of Zaccheus to Jesus. As they 
approached Jericho he may have said, 
“My old friend Zaccheus lives in 
Jericho. He is a chief publican now. 
I would like for you to look him up.” 
Or it may be that Jesus had noted 
Zaccheus’ effort to shoulder his way 
through the crowd, his eagerness in 
climbing the sycamore tree, and with 
unfailing insight he had understood at 
once the real spiritual hunger of his 
soul. 


The people who heard Jesus request 
Zaccheus to entertain him were shocked. 
To think—Jesus a guest of a Jew who 
had sold himself to Rome, and who 
had thus proved a traitor, not only to 
the nation, but also to God. ‘Look,’’ 
they muttered, “he is gone in to lodge 
with a man who is a sinner.” 


Zaccheus heard the murmuring; he 
knew that Jesus, one of the few men 
who dared to be kind to him, was being 
subjected to criticism on his account. 
He stopped in the street, and with all 
the crowd of pilgrims as well as his 
fellow-citizens of Jericho as witnesses, 
cried, ‘‘Here and now, Master, I will 
give half of all that I possess to the 
poor; and if I have cheated anybody 
(an admission of guilt) I will give four 
times as much back to him.” 

Jesus said, ‘‘Today is salvation come 
unto this house.” What did he mean— 
that salvation was the result of the act 
of restitution? No, it is the other way 
around. The act of restitution was the 
evidence and the result of salvation 
which had already come. This is borne 
out by the words that follows: ‘‘Foras- 
much as he also is a son of Abraham.” 
The Jews would not allow publicans any 
part in the Jewish hope. Jesus, on 
the other hand, declares that Zaccheus 
was a true son of Abraham. His present 
resolve proves it beyond all doubt. 

All of this had happened, Jesus 
added, in accordance with his mission, 
“for the Son of Man came to seek and 
to save that which is lost.’’ Jesus had 
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sought Zaccheus; he had also saved him, 
Saved him from what? Saved his sou] 
from everlasting death, no doubt; but 
also saved him from a life of selfishness 
here on earth. And it is his changed 
attitude toward life, toward his fellow- 
men, to which Jesus appeals as the evi- 
dence of his eternal salvation. 

Can a man be saved eternally and 
continue to live a selfish life here on 
earth? Is a man saved if he is dis- 
honest in his personal, domestic busi- 
ness or political dealings? Does faith 
in Jesus mean primarily that we be- 
lieve certain propositions about him or 
that we accept his way of living? 


IV. A Charge to the Rich, I Tim. 6:17 


In his first letter to Timothy Paul 
warns his beloved friend and disciples, 
now pastor of the church in Ephesus, 
against false teachers who have been 
led astray because of an unholy love of 
money. He goes on to speak of this 
unhappy covetousness, this greed of 
gain, this wish to be rich as a root 
of every kind of evil. Knowing that 


_ there are many well-to-do people in 


Timothy’s own congregation, he reminds 
him of his responsibility toward them. 
Charge your rich members, he says, not 
to be highminded or proud. We might 
say not to “high-hat” their fellowmen. 
(Why? Is this one of the temptations 
of the rich? He is to charge them also 
not to set their hopes on the uncertainty 
of riches, another way of saying “‘riches 
which are uncertain.” 

“In contrast with such insecure 
foundations for their hopes and confi- 
dence, they are to put their trust in 
God, who giveth us all things richly to 
enjoy. This last clause would seem 
to indicate that riches are a real good, 
if rightly used, that they are intended 
not only to be possessed but to be en- 
joyed. 

However, rightful ownership and real 
enjoyment must be united with a proper 
use of wealth. Therefore, Timothy is 
to charge his wealthy parishioners to 
do good with their money, to be rich in 
good works, to be ready to distribute 
the necessities of life to those who need, 
to be willing to share their blessings 
with others (18). “In this way they 
store up true treasures for themselves, 
which form a firm foundation on which 
they can build for the future; such use 
of wealth will help them to lay hold 
of the only life that is worthy of the 
name.” 

In what ways should a rich man be 
willing to communicate, ready to dis- 
tribute at the present time? Gifts to 
the church, to the community fund, to 
educational institutions, to other good 
causes. What else? Should he be will- 
ing to pay higher taxes in order to meet 
certain public needs? Should he be 
willing to receive less dividends, in 
order that prices might be lowered for 
the average man? Ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate—that is good 
religion. Some say it is good economics 
as well—the only way to avoid disas- 
trous inflation and another depression. 
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BOOK SECTION 


Merely a Resource? 


THE LIVING BIBLE. By William 
Clayton Bower. Revised Edition. 
Harper & Brothers, New York and 
London. 229 pages. $1.50. 

The purpose of this volume is to in- 
dicate the relevance of the Bible for con- 
temporary life. The fundamental thesis 
is that the Bible is the product of re- 
ligious experience. Consequently, it is 
a resource for religious living today 
rather than an authoritative norm. 

This book is a corrective for the ob- 
scurantist error of Fundamentalism 
which made the Bible a remote, ab- 
stract, unreal body of divinely dictated 
literature. In vitally relating the Bible 
to the religious experience of the com- 
munity through which it was produced 
the author has rendered a useful serv- 
ice. However, he neglects the convic- 
tion of the historic Christian com- 
munity that the Bible is a ‘“‘given”’ reve- 
lation of God to men. Furthermore, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, the 
Bible is not merely a resource for re- 
ligious living, but the ultimate authority 
in matters of faith and practice when 
reverently and intelligently interpreted 
by the Christian. 





JOHN H. LEITH. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE 
GOSPELS. By R. V. G. Tasker. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 
137 pages. $1.50. 

This is an introduction to the Gospels 
from the theological-critical approach 
by the Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of London. 
He deals first with the earliest written 
sources of the Gospel and then in turn 
with each of the canonical Gospels. His 
conclusion is that ‘‘the Jesus of the four 
Gospels . . is no one less than the 
Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour 
of the World.”” The work as a whole 
is on a basis of sound scholarship and 
furnishes an admirable introduction to 
the study of the Gospels. The style 
is easy and direct. 

D. P. McGEACHY, JR. 

Clearwater, Fla. 


THE MINISTER TEACHES RELIGION. 
By Frank A. Lindhorst. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1945. 125 pp. $1.00. 
This: book undertakes to provide the 

minister with practical guidance in his 

particular responsibility for the edu- 
cational program of his church, indi- 
cating specific points at which the 
minister can make his contribution. 
After offering an interpretation of 
Objectives the author moves on to dis- 
cuss: the minister’s educational oppor- 
tunities with small children, boys and 
girls, youth, and adults; the minister’s 
opportunities to teach religion through 
the home, through groups within the 
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church, and through organization in the 
community. 

Educational aims are clearly set 
forth, many practical procedures and 
tested methods are suggested, and the 
whole treatment is well organized, so 
that the result is an excellent outline 
of helpful educational methods for the 
minister. 

This book does not attempt to go 
into detail with regard to the philosophy 
of Christian education, but rather 
stresses the practical one. It should 
help to enlarge the average minister’s 
conception of his educational opportuni- 
ties by enabling him to see such oppor- 
tunities in contacts with individuals and 
groups where educational opportunities 
are often overlooked. 

In short, this is a good, practical 
handbook for the minister on the edu- 
cational work of the church in general 
and his own responsibility in particular. 

HARMON B. RAMSEY. 

Bluefield, W. Va. 


THE SUPREME POSSESSION. By G. 
Ray Jordan. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York and Nashville. 187 
pages. $2.00. 

This is a volume of sermons on 
Evangelism, with the sub-title, ‘‘Re- 
ligion Made Real.’ The supreme pos- 
session is ‘“‘the work of the Christ grip- 
ping and making his own our whole 
life.” The best tribute to the book 
is to say that it helps the reader along 
the road to the supreme possession. 
Each sermon is clear, with several fine 
illustrations, and gives the impression 
that the theme is thoroughly treated. 

WATSON STREET. 

Fulton, Mo. 


HISTORY OF YMCA-CHURCH RELA- 
TIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By S. Wirt Wiley. Association Press, 
New York. 227 pages. $2.00. 

The attempt to steer between the 
Scylla of church domination and the 
Charybdis of becoming an absolutely 
independent organization has been a 
difficult one for the YMCA. This book 
is a record of the long and tortuous road 
by which the various associations have 
attempted to remain close to the 
churches and yet be completely inde- 
pendent of them. 

Tracing the history from the begin- 
ning to August, 1944, it is an interest- 
ing study for the historian and sugges- 
tive for all those interested in the wel- 
fare of men and boys. Interesting side- 
lights are given upon the activities of 
the churches and the origin of the 
ecumenical movement. In the closing 
chapter problem areas that yet remain 
are discussed in fairness and thorough- 
ness. 

LAWRENCE STELL. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


THE GLOBAL CHRIST. By Roy Law- 
son Tawes. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
New York and Nashville. 127 pages. 
$1.00. 

Here are fourteen sermons of good, 
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orthodox preaching. It is not great 
preaching, but it is a type that will en- 
courage Christians. It fails in great- 
ness only because the author uses no 
fresh way of saying the eternal truth 
which he is attempting to convey. It 
is forceful preaching. He uses italics 
and exclamation points more than any 
other printer’s device. 

The book takes its title from the 
opening sermon, but the remaining thir- 
teen sermons are tied to this title only 
by the repetition of the title phrase. 
There seems to be little unity of 
thought, if they were intended as a 
series of sermons. Ministers who read 
this book might be tempted to publish 
their own sermons. 

LAWRENCE STELL. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


BIBLICAL MESSENGERS OF EN- 
COURAGEMENT. By Ivan H. 
Hagedorn. The Pulpit Press, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 1945. 174 pages. $2.00. 
Here are seventeen biographical ser- 

mons on such biblical characters as 

Deborah, Aaron and Hur, Joshua and 

Caleb, Samuel, Jonathan, Elisha, Mor- 

decai, Ezra, Nehemiah, Elizabeth, 

Martha and Mary, Andrew, Zacchaeus, 

Barnabas, Paul, and our Lord Christ. 

They are “sent forth with the prayer 

that God may use them to extend the 

ministry of encouragement as mankind 
travels the long, rough road which lies 
ahead.” The author writes with a flow- 
ing pen and sermonizes easily. The 
volume abounds in quotations and in- 
cidents from famous lives. The ser- 
mon titles are long and explanatory, 
but the material is handled with the 
skill of a pulpit artist interested in 
expository preaching. 
FRED P. TURNER. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


PLEASANT PATHS. By Vance Havner. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
1945. 95 pages. $1.25. 

The book contains thirty short, in- 
formal meditations by the noted evan- 
gelist. The subject matter is common 
sense religion gathered from boyhood 
recollections and from extended travels. 
Clergymen would enjoy his ‘Figures 
Can Lie” and ‘A Word to Prospective 
Maniacs.’’ Vance Havner has thought 
deeply about God in the permanent 
features of ordinary life. On page 73 
is this sentence: ‘Practice makes per- 
fect, and no emotional experience or 
mountain-top vision will take the place 
of the law of habit.” 

FRED P. TURNER. 

Bowling Green, Ky. 


THE MAN WHO WANTED TO KNOW. 
By James W. Kennedy. Morehouse 
& Gorham, New York. 160 pp. $2.00. 
The purpose of this book is to enable 

laymen to have a better understand- 

ing of the basic beliefs of the Christian 
faith and a truer loyalty to Christ and 
his Church. The book is particularly 
readable. It is presented as the story 
of an average middle-aged Christian, 
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who, having been a Church member for 
many years, admitted to himself that 
he knew practically nothing about the 
Christian faith. The chapters are pre- 
sented as notes which he took on the 
lectures given by his rector in a series 
called ‘‘a school of religion.’ 
WALKER B. HEALY. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


THE VICTORY OF THE CROSS. By 
George Taylor, Jr. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 96 pp. No 
price listed. 

This ‘is an attempt to set forth 
through an exposition of the “Seven 
Words of the Cross’ our Lord’s re- 
ligious experience. Though the chap- 
ters are in no sense of the word ex- 
haustive, they are, as good devotional 
material, able to bring the reader into 
a real and abiding personal experience 
with Christ. 

WALKER B. HEALY. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 


SUCCESSFUL RELIGIOUS BROAD- 
CASTING. By S. F. Lowe, Director 
The Radio Committtee, Southern 
Baptist Convention. 154 pp. The 
Radio Press, Atlanta, Ga. 

This book is the result of six years’ 
experience as the director of the Bap- 
tist Radio Committee. The Southern 
Baptists have been the most progres- 
sive and aggressive denomination in the 
South in the use of the radio. The 
Baptist Hour is well known. The Bap- 
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tist recorded programs have been heard 
over an even greater number of sta- 
tions. Out of his personal observation 
and study Dr. Lowe has written this 
handbook which would be helpful to 
every preacher who is planning to stand 
before the microphone. The voice, the 
message, the format of the service, the 
music, the technique, are all treated. 
The only book of its kind now available. 
Not only helpful to the radio preacher, 
but to ministers’ associations and de- 
nominational radio committees in plan- 
ning and carrying out successful re- 
ligious broadcasting. Introduction by 
Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia. 
JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


FLASHES ALONG THE BURMA ROAD. 
By Harry I. Marshall. Inland Press, 
New York. 1946. 128 pages. $2.50. 
Dr. Seagreave’s arresting book, 

“Burma Road,” stirred our interest in 

that little known section of our world. 

This volume, while just as striking, is 

different. There is nothing in it about 

war, though the shadow of war falls 

across its pages. It is composed of a 

series of stories about humble, native 

Christians—individuals and groups. 

As you see the way in which their lives 

are changed by grace; as you observe 

their courage as the Japanese troops 
draw closer and closer; as you watch 
them wait on the Lord in prayer until 
they hear him speak in answer, your 
heart is strangely warmed. This is a 





By HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN 


Dr. Mark Dawber, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the 
Home Mission Council of 
North America, says in 
his introduction to this 
book that it answers the 
nation-wide demand to 
make Christian education 
more simple and to give 
practical illustrations of 
how to strengthen and ex- 
tend the Sunday school 
movement. 


Dr. James G. Patton 
“Here is a book which reads like a 
novel, but it is informative, practi- 
cal, and gives to the reader an urge 
to do the thing that the book is talk- 
ing about. To me it was entrancingly 
interesting, and I could not put it 
down until I had finished it.” 


THE GOSPEL IN ACTION 





Here is offered help to pastors, superintendents, and leaders in getting their 
members to work in and support the Church’s program. Here are suggestions 
of how members of churches can prepare for and carry out that program. The 
gospel is put into action by both laity and ministry. 


Paper edition, $1.00 


Dr. McLaughlin is Direc- 
tor of the Department of 
Country Church and Sun- 
day School Extension, 
Presbyterian Church, U. 
S. He is the author of 
four books in the fleld of 
Country Church work: 
The New Call, Christ and 
the Country People, The 
Country Church and Pub- 
lic Affairs, and Religious 
Education in the Rural 
Church. 





136 pages. 


Dr. Harry ©. Munro 
“It seems to me it ought to be ex- 
ceedingly useful in promoting train- 
ing of leaders for this important as- 
pect of the Advance. [| think the 
document ought to be very useful for 
leadership training courses.” 





DALLAS 1, TEX 
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beautiful and moving book; hope- 
giving reading for days like thege, 
Stanley Jones is justified in saying in 
his Introduction, ‘‘Here is Christianity, 
virgin and vital—it has the authentic 
marks of the New Testament spirit 
upon it.’’ 
W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON. 
Richmond, Va. 


AMERIOA AND THE NEW WORLD. 
A symposium by seven experts. Abing.- 
don-Cokesbury, New York. 1945, 

155 pages. $1.50. 

The Merrick Lectures at Ohio Wes- 
leyan for 1945 present a survey by 
social and political experts of America’s 
relations with six other powers or areas, 
the place of which is critical in the 
world today. These include two enemy 
countries: Germany (discussed by 
Hans Kohn, Czechoslovakian scholar, 
now at Smith) and Japan (Charles 
Iglehart, missions department, Union, 
New York); three allied powers: Great 
Britain (Norman Angell), Russia (Ber- 
nard Pares, University of London), and 
China (Maxwell Stewart, associate edi- 
tor of the Nation); and outheast Asia 
(Robert Aura Smith, New York Times). 
The book closes with a chapter of the 
same title as the book, by Senator Ball, 
of Minnesota. The subject of the book 
ensures its interest, and the names of 
the participants guarantees its quality. 
There could be no better brief survey 
of the field. 

J. J. MURRAY. 

Lexington, Va. 


WORLD ORDER—ITS INTELLEC- 
TUAL AND CULTURAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS. A publication of the Institute 
for Religious Studies, edited by F. 
Ernest Johnson. Harper and Brothers, 
New York City. 247 pages. $2.00. 

In this book leaders in religious and 
intellectural life discuss various intellec- 
tual and cultural questions that bear on 
the problem of world order. To illus- 
trate, there are chapters on the Phil- 
osophy of World Community, on the 
Psychological Presuppositions of World 
Order, on a Juristic Framework of 
World Order, and on World Citizenship. 
The chapters generally reach a high 
level of excellence, but it is a book for 
the thoughtful and the mature, rather 
than for popular consumption. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON. 


KING COLLEGE 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 
Dedicated to Christian education under 
Presbyterian auspices. In foothills of Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Co-educational. 
degree. Competitive scholarships; self 
help plan. Endowed. Athletics. 79th year. 
Catalog. R. T. L. Liston, President, Box-P, 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Bring Them In, Bring Them In—By Bus Load 





Using Church Buses 


To the Editors: 


Recently (April 8) your paper carried 
the picture of @ bus being used by a 
church of another denomination, and, by 
inference at least, suggested that some of 
our churches should do likewise. 

Now it happens that this church has 
operated two buses very profitably (in a 
spiritual sense) for several years. We 
are so “sold” on the idea that we recently 
bought two new buses to replace the old 
ones at an expense of $4,500. Moreover, 
we have taken the better of the old buses 
and opened up a route for one of the 
other churches which I serve. 

Believing we had discovered something 
worthwhile, I recently wrote Dr. McLauch- 
lin telling him of the successful nature 
of our experiment. I am enclosing his 
letter written in reply, with the thought 
that you might care to stimulate a dis- 
cussion of this subject in the columns of 
your paper. 

For myself, I believe that while it has 
its problems the church bus should become 
almost as much a part of our rural life 
as the school bus. 


J. HOGE SMITH, JR. 
Olivia, N. C. 


Dear Brother Smith: 

. . « We do recommend the use of buses 
under certain circumstances. In some 
areas they are very successful. In some 
communities where the parents are not 
vitally connected with the central church, 
we have found that they are not a suc- 
cess. The children will use them while 
there is a novelty about it, but if the 
parents want to go away to an all-day 
sing or a2 graveyard meeting, you will run 
your bus empty. 

There is another matter that ought to 
be considered, and that is th risk. 
Presbyterian Church in used a bus 
and had an accident in which a woman 
was killed. You should see that you are 
amply protected. They stopped the use 
of the bus, and opened an outpost Sunday 
Schoo). in the community from which they 
drew the children. The testimony of the 
pastor is that they had twice as many 
people at the outpost as they were able 
to bring to the central church, not only 
getting the children, but also the fathers 
and mothers. 

We have investigated this matter of 
buses pretty thoroughly, and recommend 
them only where conditions are favorable. 

HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN. 








Richmond. 


Capitals 
To the Editors: 


In THE OUTLOOK for May 6 tis a copy 
of an advertisement announcing the fun- 
damental beliefs of thirty-six Presbyte- 
rian Churches, U. S. A., of St. Louis. 

The actual recording of the statement 
may be commended, but it would be inter- 
esting to know why in seven references 
to Jesus Christ the personal pro- 
nouns, which could refer only to Christ, 
are not capitalized as is customary by 
thoughtful and educated people who truly 
believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
This usage is recognized as correct Eng- 
lish by writers on syntax. Which of the 
following reasons shall we accept: 

1. An oversight on the part of the lead- 
ers of thirty-six churches. who presum- 
ably read the statement with care? 

2. Has this usage become the custom in 
their church? 

3. Was it done deliberately to indicate 
their agreement with the Auburn leaders, 
who are uncertain as to where they stand 
as to the divinity of Jesus Christ, if 
Some do not actually reject the belief? 

4. If for the third reason, are we to 


look upon this as a compromise, or crude 
method of camouflaging the statements 
contained in the written text? The creed 
itself and the omission of capitals are cer- 
tainly not consistent. 

Dr. Kenneth Foreman in the same is- 
sue illustrates the point thus: “The Bible 
teaches us that the One whose love for 
man is greatest, is also the Ome who never 
spares the lash.” 


W. A. PLECKER, M. D. 
Richmond, Va. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Fact of the matter is 
that the pronouns in question were capi- 
talized in the advertisement, as they are 
in the USA Assembly’s doctrinal statement 
from which they were taken. As is com- 
mon practice, in being brought into con- 
formity with the editorial style of this 
paper, they were put in lower case, as 
is true in (1) The Bible; (2) The Confes- 
sion of Faith; (3) The Catechisms. 


What Soldiers Want 
To the Editors: 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK has 
come to me here at the Army War Col- 
lege. It has been passed on to the soldiers 
to read, 

Today our soldiers are making sugges- 
tions as to how church people can help 
them. I believe your progressive paper 
will want to pass these suggestions on to 
others: 

Soldiers suggest these— 

1, More active support by church people 
in helping them to find a room to live in. 

2. More active support and interest by 
church people in aiding them in finding a 
job. 

3. More lay instruction on the subject: 
“Why We Are Protestants.” 

4. More and better methods of coopern- 
tion between all church denominations. 

5. Apply the “buddy-system” in churches 
to promote a worldwide Protestant front. 

6. Strive for bigger and better goals 
which are common to all believers in Jesus 
Christ. 

7. Recognize the other believers’ right 
to worship without conformity. 

8. This makes sense to soldiers of the 
Cross of Jesus Christ. 

JACOB S. MacKORELL, JR., 
Post Chaplain. 
Army War College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dislikes the Commission 
To the Editors: 


- . The Commission on the Minister 
and His Work should be thoughtfully con- 
sidered, 

1. It is plain that the language of the 
commission is not plain. It is vague, ob- 
scure, indistinct. Presbytery after pres- 
bytery has overtured the Assembly ask- 


Mitchell College 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 
Accredited Junior College. Terminal and 





transfer courses. Liberal arts. Music, 
Commercial and fine art. One and two- 
year secretarial. Small classes. Individ- 


ualized attention. Homelike atmosphere. 
Residence for girls. Board and tuition 
$364-$374. Scholarships available. Presby- 
terian. Write for catalog. 

Franges Stribling, President 
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ing for explanation and clarification of its 
wording. 

ia The commission itself is com- 
plex, impractical, unworkable. Conse- 
quently some presbyteries may use the 
commission only in part while other pres- 
byteries may omit it. 

3. The commission is given undue and 
unnecessary power. It is given authority 
which, except by special reference as oc- 
casion requires, should be retained by the 
presbytery. It also infringes on rights 
which naturally belong to the churches. 
When a vacant church needs a pastor, 
the commission not only has “the privi- 
lege of nominating suitable men to the 
committee” of the church, but the com- 
mittee must have the advice of the com- 
mission as to “the merits or suitability of 
any man whose name it expects to put 
before the congregation.” This means 
that the commission really determines 
what pastor a church may secure. Is this 
Presbyterianism? It is not said that any 
commission would do such a thing, but as 
once a President “packed the court,” so 
a commission might pack a presbytery 
with pastors of like minds as their own. 

And think of this! If names of minis- 
ters are sent to the committee of a va- 
cant church as prospective pastors, all 
such names must be turned over to the 
commission with information as to where 
such names come from! Yes, but think 
of that! (Paragraph 122, “enacted by the 
Assembly in 1943.”) ... 

Has a local church no rights of its own 
without being supervised at every step 
in the choice of its pastor... 

How can one face the facts of the com- 
mission and its functions as they are and 
not realize that it is both radical and un- 
Presbyterian. Presbyterianism means a 
church government by a gradation of 
courts. But if those courts forget the 
natural rights of the governed, we are 
not, as we claim, a Christian Democracy 
but a form of Prelacy, 


DANIEL J. CURRIE, 
DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—We do not care to 
debate this question, but one matter 
should be pointed out. Dr. Currie, who 
was a commissioner to the 1945 Assembly, 
evidently overlooked the interpretation of 
that Assembly on one point discussed 
above, when it said, “Confusion still ex- 
ists in the minds of many members of 
presbyterial commissions regarding the 
authority of commissions in the matter of 
changing pastorates. Some feel that a 
congregation may not extend a call to a 
minister unless the commission gives its 
approval. Such is not the case. Section 
3 requires only that the committee of the 
church CONSULT with the commission. 
When this requirement has been met, a 
congregation may extend a call to any 
minister concerning whom the commission 
has been consulted. .. .” 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 


School 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 


The Best in High School Education. 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 











GREENBRIER 
COLLEGE 


Two years college prepara- 
tory and two Years stan- 
dard college work. Founded 
1812. Art, Music, Dramatic 
Art, Secretarial. Excep- 
tional social, recreational 
advantages. Modern fire- 
proof dormitory. 


FRENCH W. THOMPSON, PRESIDENT 
Dept. PO, Lewisburg, West Virginia 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Many a boy with the brains to profit 


from a college education is denied this 
advantage because of financial difficulties. 
However ambitious he is, home circum- 
stances may make it impossible for him to 


spend two or four years in a college. 


But if this boy were provided a Scholarship 
of $100 to $500, he could get a college 
education, and because he had a trained 
mind he would then be worth more to the 


South, more to his Church, more to himself. 


Wouldn’t you like the fun of giving such 


a boy an education? 


Your check for these Scholarship Funds 
will give you this joy. Any of the Church 
institutions listed here will be happy to 


suggest other definite projects for large gifts. 


Write any college president or Rev. W. H. Boggs, D.D.., 


gio Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


THE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Presbyterian Educational Institutions 
(Listed in order of establishment) 


1. Controlled by the Synods 


COLLEGES 
Hampden-Sydney Colleget (1775), Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Centre College ¢{ (1819) Danville, Ky. 
Davidson Colleget (1836) Davidson, N. C. 
Southwestern* (1848). . Memphis, enn. 
Austin College* (1849) Sherman, Texas 
Westminster Colleget (1851) - « - Fulton, Mo. 
Queens Colleget (1857) Charlotte, N. C. 
King College* (1867) Bristol, Tenn. 
Arkansas College* (1872) Batesville, Ark. 
Presbyterian College* (1880) Clinton, S. C. 
Belhaven College} (1894) Jackson, Miss. 
Flora Macdonald College} (1896) . Red Springs, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins College* (1904) .. . Elkins, W. Va. 
Montreat Collegey (1916) Montreat, N. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Mitchell College* (1856) Statesville, N. C. 
Peace College} (1857) ....... . Raleigh, N.C. 
Lees Junior College* (1884). .... . . Jackson, Ky. 
Lees-McRae College* (1900) ... Banner Elk, N.C. 
Schreiner Institute* (1923) Kerrville, Texas 
Presbyterian Junior Colleget (1928) . . Maxton, N. C. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Union Theological Seminary (1812) . . Richmond, Va. 
Columbia Theological Seminary (1828) . Decatur, Ga. 
Louisville Theological Seminary (1853) Louisville, Ky. 
Austin Theological Seminary (1902). . Austin, Texas 


2. Affiliated Presbyterian Colleges 


Mary Baldwin Colleget (1842) .... 
Agnes Scott Colleget (1889) .. 


Staunton, Va. 
o « e « Because, Ga. 


3. Controlled by the General Assembly 


General Assembly’s Training 
School (1914) 
*Coed tWomen tMen 


- « Richmond, Va. 
ttAfiliated 
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